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NOW YOUR CHURCH MAY OWN 
THESE SIGNS — AT NO COST! 


Get the beautiful full-color day-and-night-glowing 
highway sign, described by Father Bussard and 
shown on the front cover, for your church now 
FREE! It is 8 feet wide and 4 feet high and is 
constructed to withstand all types of weather indef- 
initely. Here’s all you have to do: 

Agree to order, for sale at your church door, only 
600 copies of THE CATHOLIC DIGEST, spread over 
the next 5 years. Mind you, this is only 10 copies a 
month! 

The copies are to be sold at the regular price of 35c 
each' $3.50; which is to be remitted monthly to 
THE DIGEsT. This entire income will be paid to the 
sign manufacturer. Of course, more than one sign 
may be ordered— you simply agree to order 10 addi- 
tional copies per month (total 600) for each sign. 
Any society in the parish, with the pastor’s permis- 
sion, may order. If copies are already being sold by 
your parish, you need only continue to sell them at 
35¢ each. (On March Ist the price of THE DIGEST 
everywhere will be 35¢.) Fill in, tear off, and mail 
the order form below at once. 
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Father Bussard 

Catholic Digest 

St. Paul 13, Minn 

Please have shipped at once____ _4 x 8 highway signs complete— 
delivery in about three weeks. Below is the name of our parish, and the 
time of Masses (no additional information can be used). Our parish agrees 
to order a total of _______copies of THe CatHouic Dicest at 35¢ per 
copy each month, to be sold over a period of 5 years or less. Please start 














with_—___ copies each month. 
Parish 
please print 
Time of Mas 
Pastor___ 
Address 








Society 


HUNTING | LIKE 


With many other slightly crazy people, I think it fun to freeze 
in a duck blind, or freeze standing knee-deep in water, or risk my 
life in a small boat, in the hope of shooting far enough ahead of a 
duck once in a while so that he will fly into the shot pattern. This 
is technically known as “‘leading the duck”’ and the question always 
is: how far? It is something like shooting the moon, except that 
moon shooters know how far to lead the moon: 137,000 miles. 

Last year I and three other persons of like mind drove from 
St. Paul through Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, and Sa- 
skatchewan up past Saskatoon to lead ducks. That is about 1,000 
miles, one way. My friends, (two of whom happen not to be Cath- 
olic), to pass the time kept asking me, as we passed through town 
after town, “‘Do you suppose there is a Catholic church in this town?” 

After a few hundred more miles and scores of more towns it oc- 

curred to all of us to ask, ‘‘If there is a church here, why don’t they 
tell everybody about it?”’ 

A few months later I had a sign, like the one you see on the cover, 
manufactured and put up along a private highway owned by the 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. (They make the Scotch- 
lite that is used on it.) Then during the coldest part of the year, day 
after day, I would take innocent people out to look at it. I would go 
out there just before sunset, drive past the sign at 60 miles an hour, 
and ask my passengers, ‘“‘What did you see?”’ 

Then a half hour later when it was dark I would go over the 
ground again with the headlights on and again ask, “‘What did you 
see?”’ 

Then I would have the colors changed or the size of the letters 
altered so that anyone could read the essential message in the three 
seconds it takes to go 88 yards. 

I probably drove as far, perfecting the sign, as there are miles be- 
tween St. Paul and Saskatoon. 

So there is the sign on the front cover and on either side of about 
700 Catholic churches in the U. S., since that many pastors have 
already put them up. 

Then it occurred to me that publishing THe Catuo.ic Dicgsr is 
one way of telling everybody (well, not quite everybody) about the 
Catholic Church just as putting the sign up on the highway tells 
everybody who passes about the Catholic church in that town. 

So I devised a way of doing both at once. It is described in the 
panel to the left. 

I hope everyone likes both ideas and that shortly everyone on 
the highway from here to Saskatoon and everywhere else will be 
told that in this town is a Catholic church and what time Mass is 
on Sunday, and then, of course, read THe Dicesr to learn more 


about the Church. 
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“Because I was always on edge, 
my doctor started me on Postum”’ 


lustanT 


PosTuM: 


No Carre _¥ 


“Everyone’s a little edgy now and then. But when things 
started bothering me way out of proportion, day after 
day, I got to wondering. 

“‘My doctor said I might be drinking too much coffee. 
He told me there are times when some people just can’t 
take all the caffein in the coffee they drink. He suggested 
Postum because Postum doesn’t have a speck of caffein 
in it to irritate the nervous system. 

“T started drinking Postum. And things started look- 
ing brighter. My nerves weren’t jumping any more and 
I was even sleeping better. Why don’t you give Postum 
a try? You'll like it, too.” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 





VOLUME 23 ® NUMBER 4 


Seven Words to the Cross ‘Life of Christ” 
Bishop Sheen analyzes the words spoken. to oC hrist on Bs 


The Laughing Lincoln Saturday Review 
His jokes convulsed and baffled the men around him 


Requiem for a Bum Altar and Home 
I was pallbearer as well as priest 


Lone Ranger of the Skies......... aati gl hag tee ee William Healy 


Airmanship, poetry, and graham crackers at 9,000 feet with Max 
Conrad 


How to Get Along With the Boss.......... Journal of Lifetime Living 


Eight ways to make life easier for him—and for you 


Molokai Today Atlantic 
Kathryn Hulme finds Father Damien’s leper colony no longer 
a cursed place 


Big Doings at Little House............. .........Stanley §. Jacobs 
Ww here ‘older people are made to feel needed awd wanted 


Don’t Be Afraid of Sister Severia America 
She and you will both profit from discussion of mutual problems 


Soupmanship “The Slim Gourmet's Soupbook” 


A can opener is the magic key to a new idea in soup blending 


Car of the Past and Future Think 
Will the steam automobile return? 


Dlincbioah 06 tint TRIGA ccecsicpctnienese neo pintaitinnpsvep intial Western Jesuit 
Volunteers train for an eventual apostolate inside Russia 


America on the High Seas.............. ..Manchester Guardian Weekly 
Our 6th Fleet presents a pageant of power and beauty 


Mischief in the Concert Hall American Mercury 
Composers have made music with cats, toy balloons, and price curves 


The Quiet Man............... ecu Columbia 


Frank Wolfe is an 2 old hand | at getting the ship home i in 2 Rochester, 


Se 2 


Polish Seesaw.......... Sa Flora Lewis 
Despite several rude baues, the Poles still strive for freedom 


Turning Point............... siakdaiieckh ..Southern Jesuit 
A dying boy’s forgiveness. puts 6 an ‘ond to samanile lawlessness 


The Mixed Blessings of Speed......................-.220..0.-+- Horizon 


Sometimes it looks as if the happy traveler may face extinction 


(Continued on page 4) 





Can YOU answer that, Mother, in a way 
that will instill in your child a deep respect 


for parenthood and reverence for God for‘ 


designing a beautiful plan of life? 

That’s what “The Story of Life,” by 
Ellis W. Whiting does for you as you read 
it, word for word to your child, truthfully 
giving him or her the FACTS OF LIFE. 

No hesitating or groping for words be- 
cause EXACT WORDS are provided. 


NOW OVER 165,000 COPIES SOLD 

This book is unique because: 1) the 
TRUTH is told with FATHER and MOTHER 
in the picture . . . in child language. No 
evasions. 2) Child’s whole concept of sex 
is started on a high spiritual plane. 3) 
EXACT WORDS are supplied. 4) The 
book is purposely brief (48 pages) so as 
not to tire child. 5) Section of delicate 
QUESTIONS and ANSWERS for older 
children. 6) This book creates a new 


appreciation of mother. 
STORY MAKES CHILDREN THINK 


REACTIONS OF LITTLE ONES 

7 year old girl: “God didn’t forget anything, 
did He, Mommy?”—Girl of 9: “Mother, now 
| feel clean all over’ — Boy of 6: “Daddy, 
Ill never be cross to Mommy again.” — 
Teenage girl: “Mother, | never thought as 
much of you as | do now.” 

Mothers have remarked, “Who but this 
author would have thought of SUCH an 
approach to this delicate subject?” Follow- 
ing a book review, Christian mothers and 
other parent groups often order at quantity 
prices for their organizations. 


HIGHLY ENDORSED 

In the book, you see generous praise by 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. J. Westenberger, 
Ph.D., Pastor, St. John’s Parish, Green Bay, 
Wis., former Superintendent of Schools, 
Catholic Diocese of Green Bay, and book 
review by St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, 
which concludes: ‘The work is highly rec- 
ommended to parents by a number of 
cautious priests.” 


r in the fewest number of words 
of anything | have ever read. As a physician 
| know only too well the need of such early 
instruction to save mankind from many 
pitiful experiences.” 

Excerpts from The Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. D. 
Conway's review of this book in the Catholic 
Messenger are as follows: “I! don’t mind 
giving him (the author) a free assist be- 
cause this book well deserves a boost. It 
will prevent the curious little mind from 
experiment, shame, and a feeling of guilt. 
And above all, it will establish that confi- 
dence and frankness which is going to be 
so necessary 10 or 12 years later when real 
problems arise, and thus will save teen- 
agers from coming to me or some other 
priest with questions they wouldn’t dare 
ask mother.” 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

Price of the book is $1.00. (Add 10¢ for 
bank service and handling charges if pay- 
ment is made by check). If not HIGHLY 
PLEASED, return it in 10 days and money 
will be promptly refunded. Just wrap a 
dollar bill in sheet of paper on which please 
PRINT your name and full address and 
mail in nearest mail box to address below. 
No C.0O.D.’s because of time involved. 


BECAUSE THIS BOOKLET HAS BEEN DECLARED DUTY AND TAX FREE BY THE CANADIAN 
GOVERNMENT, THE DOLLAR PRICE APPLIES ALSO IN CANADA, AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


STORY OF LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
912 WEST LORAIN STREET @ APPLETON, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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Sister Ottonia Remembers 
After perils in the wilderness, perils in the sea 
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“Teandtand Gow Dantas onerineconnnenneaanries Popular Science 
Now, a pill to boost mental efficiency 
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There’s nothing sinister about being a sinistral 
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When the work was done, they received every man a denarius 
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th ment of your thoughts” 
(St. Paul in —y setter to the Philip- 
pians, Chapte 


This is the argument of THE 
CATHOLIC DIGEST. Its contents 
therefore, may come from any source. 
magazine, book, newspaper. syndi- 
cate, of whatever language, of any 
writer. Of course, this does not mean 
approval of the “entire source” but 
galy of what is published. 





FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


To KNOWand LOVE the BIBLE 


TO INTRODUCE YOU TO THIS INSPIRING 
KNOW YOUR BIBLE PROGRAM 


Jesus astonishes the Even gales and raging 
wedding guests at seas were stilled in- 
Cana. It was Our stantly by Our Blessed 
Lord’s First Miracle. Lord’s command. 


Sponsored weeeecs | “THE STORY OF 


airetn’, 5y | &.) | The Early Miracles of Jesus 
dedicated se) IN GLOWING COLOR AND NARRATIVE 
monks of the HERE IS WHAT YOU RECEIVE FOR 10¢: 


Benedictine 1. A set of magnificent color prints of Bible 
Order story paintings by famous artists. Each has 
‘| an adhesive backing, ready for mounting. 


e Mighty Samson crushes 


6 ferocious lon with imprimatur: 2. A beautiful album (10,000 words) in which 
Know Your Bible Pro- His Excellency Vincent to mount. the color prints. This album 


gram abounds with G. Taylor, O.S.B., Lord : ee recounts the early miracles 
thrills and adventure! Abbot of Belmont Abbey i *( of Our Saviour as a 


All the Thrilling Stories of the Holy Bible, my’. beautiful story. 
Reverently Retold by Our Finest Catholic Authors ae CF A huge pinot ee of the 
and Magnificently Illustrated in Full Color! SS Holy Pe ner A ie Bde 
Here is a fascinating new way to enjoy the eet ; : 
stories of the Holy Bible—and understand more of exciting Bible events. 
fully why God gave them to us. The stories of EXTRA ‘BONUS! A handsome album case in 
Adam and Eve... Moses... David and Goliath which to keep your Bible albums will be 
.. stories about Our Blessed Mother and the sent later to those who wish to continue 
Saints... they are all here as well as the entire with the Program. 


lif f Lord. And 
life story of Ov ‘jae you may — MAIL COUPON WITH ONLY 10¢ NOW!— — — 


save the epeten Sr, Tenney Cnee CATHOLIC KNOW YOUR BIBLE PROGRAM 
$3.00) for just 10¢! Dept. 9-CD-2, Garden City, New York 


x » —_— = —— — I enclose 10¢. Rush my Catholic ‘‘Know Your Bible’’ Intro- 
the Faithful concentrate on the mar- ductory Package which includes: 1. The album about The 
velous stories of the Holy Bible Early Miracles of Jesus. 2. The full color prints of Bible 
This new Program provides a delight- paintings. 3. Pictorial wall map of the — Land. 

ful way for families, especially those After examining my Introductory Packa age, I will notify 
with children, to know and a the you if I do not wish to continue with the Program. Other- 
Biblical heritage that should be part wise, you will send me a different album complete with color 
of every Catholic’s understanding. prints each month, for only $1 plus shipping. I am not 

Your Git Pailnan te Glico ‘ee obligated to take any minimum number of albums and I may 
you can judge this for yourself. After cancel any time. 
receiving it, you may wish to con- 
tinue with the Program. Each month 
a new “‘journey’’ back to Bible days 
is planned with color prints and a 
new Album filled with more Bible 
Stories. 

The price is very low, only $1 for 
each monthly Package plus a few 
cents shipping. You are under no 
obligation when you accept your Gift 
Package. You may stop any time! 
Mail the coupon now. 
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In Canada, address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only 





February Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 


mi CA ae. 
he a aot Hight 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


HE EVENTS IN H.F.M. Pres- 

cott’s novel of the Middle 

Ages, The Lost Fight, start- 

ed with the marriage of Sir Adam of 
Morteigne to Blanchflor of Girolles. 
At the time of their betrothal 
Blanchflor was three, Adam, 13. 


Five years later they were married, 
but Blanchflor lingered on at Girolles 
until she arrived at the proper age to 
be Adam’s bride in fact. All had been 
arranged through their parents, as 


was the custom in feudal times 
among highborn families. 

Adam was young: a handsome 
blond man noted for his honesty and 
pitiless judgment; Blanchflor was 
beautiful. Adam found himself fall- 
ing in love with his wife after she 
finally arrived at Morteigne, but 
Blanchflor was cold. 

They might in time have made a 
wonderful life together had not Ad- 
am’s stubborn sense of justice not 
created difficulties. Trouble arose 
about a dispute over hunting rights 
on Blanchflor’s estate, Girolles. The 
Bishop of Toul claimed these rights; 
Adam disagreed. Then he recklessly 
hanged two of the bishop’s men 
found at Girolles. The bishop ex- 
communicated Adam. 

At this appropriate moment Ad- 


am’s cousin, Jacques of Vitry, Bishop 
of Acre, arrives at Morteigne. With 
him are his friends Sir William de 
le Tor, his wife Douce, and her teen- 
age sister Erembors. 

Bishop Jacques advises Adam to 
appeal his case to Rome, where the 
bishop is going, after settling certain 
affairs in France. The little company 
settles in for some happy days at 
Morteigne. 

Adam discovers that the childish 
but beautiful Erembors has eyes for 
every man. Douce, serene and plain, 
somehow attracts Adam. 

After the guests have left, Adam 
is prepared to wait in peace for his 
reconciliation with the Church. 
Then Toul strikes Adam again, dis- 
solving his marriage to Blanchflor 
because of a spiritual impediment. 
The heartsick Adam is forced to 
leave Blanchflor and Girolles. 

Adam sets out for Rome to appeal 
in person against this second blow. 
He travels with William, his wife 
Douce, and the fair Erembors en 
route to their estates in Cyprus. 

At Villars, in Burgundy, Adam 
gets word that his excommunication 
has been lifted. He hurries on to 
Rome. He loses his marriage case: 

(Continued on page 8) 





LOURDES AND ROME 1959 


8 COUNTRY PILGRIMAGE Visiting 


Belgium, Switzerland 
Liechtenstein, Austria 
Germany, Italy 
Monaco and France 


only 


*897 


from NEW YORK 


ETERNAL ROME BECKONS ... the Vatican, the Catacombs, the faith of millions reflected 
in the city of Peter wherever one looks. Then on to Lourdes, the village in the Pyrenees, 
where the spirit of the centennary of Bernadette lives on forever. And no pilgrimage is 


complete without the inspiration of St. Francis’ mystic city of Assisi . 
Shrine in the Swiss pilgrimage village of Einsiedeln . . 


the Miraculous Medal Shrine in Paris. 


. . the Benedictine 
. St. Anthony’s Shrine at Padua... 


We guarantee: Spiritual director and professional escort on every pilgrimage — Air 


departures from New York every Sunday, March thru October. 
Fine hotels as listed, 


Rosary Recitation, etc. 
by a leader, in the field of Catholic Travel, 


Every 

Sunday: Leave NEW YORK, 

Monday: Arrive BRUSSELS, 
Afternoon sightseeing. 

Tuesday: BRUSSELS to ZURICH, Hotel Rigihof. 


Wednesday: ZURICH — sightseeing. Trip to 
Shrine of our Lady of Einsiedeln. 


Thursday: Through the Austrian Alps to LIECH- 
TENSTEIN and INNSBRUCK, Hotel Graver 
Baer. 


Hotel Metropole. 


Friday: Excursion to OBERAMMERGAU in 


Germany. 

Saturday: INNSBRUCK over the Brenner Pass to 
VENICE. Hotel Plaza. 

Sunday: VENICE—sightseeing by gondola and 
on foot. 

Monday: Drive on to PADUA, visit the St. An- 
thony Shrine and on to FLORENCE. Hotel 
Mediterraneo. 


APPLICATION FORM (CD) 


Facilities for Daily Mass, 


Finest value obtainable anywhere arranged 


Tuesday: FLORENCE—sightseeing. 
Wednesday: FLORENCE-ASSISI-ROME, Hotel Coe 


lumbus. 


Thursday, Friday & Saturday: ROME. Antici- 
pated Audience with the new Holy Father 
John XXIII and sightseeing program. 


Sunday: ROME to MONTE CARLO. Hotel Palace. 
Monday: MONTE CARLO 


Tuesday: To LOURDES by rail. 
Grotte 


Wednesday: LOURDES 
LOURDES to PARIS. 


Hotel de fa 


Thursday: Hotel Palais 


D‘Orsay 


Fridenys PARIS sightseeing and Miraculous Medal 
rine 


Saturday: PARIS—free with pm flight to NEW 
YORK 


Sunday: Arrive NEW YORK 


ate ae rs oe 


1025 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Suite 818 - Washington 6, D. C. 


To: INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRAVEL SERVICE | 
| 


Please send me, without obligation detailed ‘illustrated brochure, and please hold 
a place for me on the pilgrimage leaving Sunday, . 


Name 


Address 
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(Continued from page 6) 
Blanchflor seems gone forever. Ad- 
am, in a fit of discouragement and 
rage, takes the Crusader’s cross. 

The 5th Crusade is about to be- 
gin. Men and supplies are gathered 
on the island of Cyprus, awaiting the 
coming of Emperor Frederick II to 
attack the infidels. 

Meanwhile, enmity has been 
building up between the two lords 
who seek to control Cyprus. On one 
side is the party of Sir John Ibelin, 
on the other, the friends and retain- 
ers of Sir Amaury Barlais. Ibelin 
rules for the young king, but Barlais 
has the ear of the emperor. 

Adam holds with Ibelin, and takes 
service under him. With the arrival 
of Sir William de le Tor, Adam is 
soon brought into a close relation- 
ship with Douce and Erembors. He 
is betrothed to Erembors, but has a 
fear in his heart that he really loves 
Douce. 

Adam’s apprehensions are wiped 
out in the first days of the Crusade 
at Acre. The Crusade seems to prom- 
ise flashing battles and a stern life. 

The emperor, instead of fighting, 
makes a ten-year peace with the 
sultan, and is crowned in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher. The 
Crusade is over before it has well 
begun. Amid the jeers of disgrun- 
tled knights, the emperor starts back 
toward Germany. 

Now Barlais and Ibelin are at ac- 
tual swords’ points. Barlais gains 
control of Cyprus. Sir William, 
needed at Acre, asks Adam to go to 


Cyprus at once to safeguard his 
wife, Douce. Adam is reluctant to 
go, but he finally agrees. 

Once back in Cyprus, Adam has 
difficulty in tracing Douce. He final- 
ly discovers her hiding in her little 
fief, Paradise. Their intimacy leads 
to sin and tragedy. 

Adam has been untrue to his 
knighthood in betraying his “friend 
and the noble woman entrusted to 
his charge. Worse still, he has bro- 
ken his sacred oath. He somehow 
faces Sir William with lies. Then, 
with shame in his heart, Adam tries 
by prayer and penance to atone for 
his sins. He makes pilgrimages to 
the holy places in Jerusalem. Still 
he can’t face his own rottenness, re- 
membering the man he once had 
been 

The further story of how he finally 
atoned is filled with mystical half 
lights and heart-piercing drama in- 
tensified by the fact that his cousin 
Jacques of Vitry, now a cardinal, 
succeeds in forcing the appeal that 
restores Blanchflor to Adam. But 
there is one last moment when Ad- 
am sees joy for a moment, in the re- 
alization of God’s love. 

This is an exceptional novel of 
great force and depth. It is magnifi- 
cently written, as all H.F.M. Pres- 
cott’s works are. It is not a phony 
historical novel padded with boring 
battle scenes and empty, banal de- 
scriptions. 

It probes into the heart of the 
Middle Ages with brilliant and 

(Continued on page 10) 








Announcing 


The First Complete Guide to 
Marital Relations Written Specifically 
for the Catholic Home 











From the 
Foreword by 
His Eminence 


FRANCIS 
CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN 


Archbishop of 
F. BACHRACH New York 

“Men and women entering 
marriage, as well as those al- 
ready married, should seek the 
guidance not only of learned 
human sciences but the wise 
counsel of Holy Mother, the 
Church. 

“The Catholic Marriage. Man- 
ual is intended to fulfill this 
demonstrating the 
practical steps by which Chris- 
tian couples can perfect their 
own marital union and fulfill 
the requirements of Catholic 
parenthood,” 


need 


The CATHOLIC 
MARRIAGE MANUAL 


By Reverend George A. Kelly; Foreword and Imprimatur 
by Francis Cardinal Spellman. Authoritative guidance 
on all aspects of married life. 


ERE IS the book that Cath- 
olic families have asked 
for time and again—approved 
guidance on the many spiritual, 
physical, and emotional prob- 
lems of marriage. As you will 
see in the partial Table of Con- 
tents, the most intimate subjects 
are dealt with in an adult, forth- 
right manner. You'll find valu- 
able medical advice on such 
topics as conjugal techniques, 
frigidity, pregnancy, childbirth, 
impotence; the Church attitude 
on abortion, mixed marriages. 
An entire chapter is devoted 
to birth control and the rhythm 
method, with the complete facts 
about Dr. John Ryan’s improv- 
ed thermal method of cycle de- 
termination. 





Purposes of Marriage. A 
sacred vocation ... parent- 
hood ... Why marriage must 
permanent How 
sacrament can purify 

. Keys to mu- 

. Understand- 


ing your mate, 


A Catholic Doctor Looks at 
Marriage. (By Bernard J. 
Pisani, M.D.) Sex is God's 
creation; not vulgar ° 
Puritanical views of sex... 
Physical aspects . . How 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Money Values. The meal-ticket” 
husband; the working wife... 
Who should handle the money. 
The in-Law Probiem. 

Three principles that 

avoid friction 

Caring for aged par- 

ents... Controlling 

the situation. 


The Problem of Al- 
coholism. Old  be- 
liefs disproved... 
How to handle an 
alcoholic mate or 


Covers Every Aspect 
of Marriage 
The author, Reverend George 
A. Kelly, is the Director of the 
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(Continued from page 8) 
sometimes brutal clarity. The poign- 
ant drama of the book stems from 
the contradiction between courtly 
love, as expressed in popular songs 
and poems, and real love as it was 
found in arranged marriages en- 
tered into for the sake of lands, pres- 
tige, or money. It is, as Jacques 
Maritain has well said, “that love as 
desire or passion, and romantic love 
—or at least an element of it—should, 
as far as possible, be present in mar- 
riage as a first incentive and starting 
point. Otherwise, it would be too 
difficult for the human being, if and 
when an opportunity for romantic 


Rk FOR THE BLUES 


love outside of marriage should later 
appear, to resist the temptation; for 
what makes man most unhappy is to 
be deprived not of that which he 
had, but of that which he did not 
have, and did not really know.” 

Certainly there is wisdom here 
for our age, and the rich delight of 
seeing it personified in unforgettable 
people. 

The Lost Fight is a 310-page book 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York, at $3.95 (to Catholic 
Digest Book Club members, $2.95). 


To join the club, write to the Catho- 


lic Digest Book Club, CD 83, 100 
Sixth Ave., New York City 13. 


I know a certain businessman, who, whenever someone comes to his office be- 
moaning his misfortunes in business, love, or life in general, takes him aside and 
invites him to study a framed, hand-lettered sign hanging on the wall. It reads: 


“Failed in business, ’31 
Defeated for legislature, 


29 


Failed in business again, ’33 
Elected to legislature, ’34 


Sweetheart died, ’35 


Suffered nervous breakdown, ’36 
Defeated for speaker, 38 

Defeated for elector, ’40 

Defeated for congress, "43 

Elected to congress, ’46 

Defeated for congress, ’48 

Defeated for senate; ’55 

Defeated for vice president, ’56 
Defeated for senate, ’58 

Elected President of United States, ’60” 


And the name beneath this record of misfortune, crowned by final success? 


Abraham Lincoln. 


Thomas P. Ramirez. 
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THE OPEN DOOR 


LaTE ONE Satrurpay afternoon as I 
was returning from a football game in 
my home town, a cloudburst drove me 
to the nearest shelter, a small Catholic 
church not far from my home. I de- 
cided to sit in the back pew and wait 
until the rain stopped. I felt like an in- 
truder, but no one paid any attention 
to me. 

I basked in the peace and beauty 
about me. I fell to contemplating the 
lives of the people around me: Confes- 
sions were over, and I saw many of 
my friends and neighbors moving in 
the aisles and kneeling in prayer. I 
knew some of the joys and sadnesses 
that touched their lives. One friend 
had kept a cheerful outlook on life in 
spite of an incurable illness. Another, 
an older man who had been on crutches 
ever since I could remember, leaned on 
them as he made the Stations. 

It came to me that for many years | 
had been secretly wondering how some 
of these people had been able to bear 
up under the tragedies that had be: 
fallen them—and also marveling that 
others had accepted worldly success 
humbly and gratefully. Now, sudden- 
ly, I had the answer. 

A series of instructions, and the mir- 
acle of the Catholic faith was mine. 
Several years later, that same miracle 
of the faith helped me sustain a great 
tragedy of my own. The shelter of a 
rainy day gave me an eternal refuge. 

Mrs. George J. Bernard, Jr. 


Business was taking my married son 
Alan away from his home for a month, 
and his wife Evelyn came to stay with 
us during his absence. 

I am a widow; and my three young- 
est daughters and I are converts. We 
had prayed hard for the conversion of 
the rest of the family. When Alan’s 
wife came to stay, we prayed harder 
than ever. One evening Evelyn came 
into the kitchen while we were hurry- 
ing to finish dinner dishes before saying 
the Rosary. As often happens at our 
house, we were having catechism les- 
sons as we worked. 

Evelyn listened in, asked some ques- 
tions, and then said, “Mom, I think 
Alan and I ought to become Catholics, 
too.” 

Within six months, Evelyn had Alan 
taking instructions with her. I asked 
her about her sudden decision to be- 
come a Catholic, especially in view of 
the antagonism of some of her close 
relatives toward the Church. 

She replied, “Well, mom, I knew all 
of you before you became Catholics, 
and living here with you I could see 
what a change it made in your lives.” 
She hesitated, then added, “Every night 
when you all knelt together for your 
Rosary, and I saw those two little ones 
so $weet and patient, I could not help 
remembering what—er—rascals they 
were when I used to baby-sit for you. 
That, and your own peace of soul, con- 
vinced me that you had something very 
real that I wanted for Alan and me and 
our baby.” 

The three of them were baptized by 
Father James Hallissey, of Sacred 
Heart church, Boise, Idaho, who also 
baptized their latest baby last Holy 
Saturday. Mrs. May Gum. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $25 will be 
paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged nor returned.] 





By % Fulton J. Sheen 
Condensed from “Life of Christ”* 


Josten O Vords lo the Dros 


An uncrucified Christ is always 
the worldling’s desire 


ur Lorp spoke seven words 
from the cross; but there 
were also seven words spok- 
en to our Lord on the cross. 

1. The first word to the cross came 
from the passers-by who blasphemed 
against Him, tossing their heads. 
“Come, now,” they said, “thou who 
wouldst destroy the temple and build 
it up in three days, rescue thyself; 
come down from that cross, if thou 
art the Son of God.” 

“Come down from that cross” is 
the typical demand of an unregen- 
erate world in the face of self-denial: 
the demand for a religion without a 
cross. If He had obeyed their taunt, 
in whom would they have believed? 
How could Love be Love if it costs 
not the Lover? If Christ had come 
down, there would have been the 





cross, but not the crucifix. The cross 
is contradiction; the Crucifixion is 
the solution of the contradiction of 
life and death by showing that death 
is the condition of a higher life. 

Mockery is an ingredient of the 
cup of sorrow, and how else would 
Christ's followers draw strength in 
similar trials, if He had not borne 
mockery patiently? Satan used the 
same technique when he asked the 
hungry Lord to chafge stones into 
bread on the mountain of tempta- 
tion. It was so unbecoming the Son 
of God to be hungry! Now it was so 
unbecoming the Son of God to suf- 
fer. 

Why did not the passers-by have 
the patience to wait for the three 
days implied in their taunts? Skep- 
tics always want miracles like step- 


*© 1958 by Fulton J. Sheen, and reprinted with permission of McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42d St., New York City 36. 559 pp. $6.50. 
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ping down from the cross, but never 
the greater miracle of forgiveness. 

2. The good thief at Christ’s right 
now spoke to the Saviour: “Lord, re- 
member me when Thou comest into 
thy kingdom.” This was the only 
word spoken to the cross that was not 
a reproach. While passers-by were 
judging the divinity of our Lord by 
deliverance from pain, the good thief 
was asking for deliverance from sin. 

The believer asks no proofs. There 
was no condition: “If thou art the 
Son of God.” His words implied that 
He who could usher him into a king- 
dom could assuage his pain. 

The conduct of everyone around 
the cross was the negation of the 
very faith the good thief manifested; 
vet he believ ed when others disbe- 
lieved. The penitent thief called 
Christ “Lord”; he ascribed to Him a 
kingdom which certainly was not of 
is world, for Christ bore no out- 
ward mark of kingship. Victim and 
Lord were to the good thief compati- 
ble terms. A dying thief understood 
before the Apostles did. 

3. The third word came from the 
other thief: “Save thyself and us too, 
if thou art the Christ.” 

A selfish man who is never con- 
scious of having done wrong asks, 
“Why did God do this to me?” He 
judges the saving power of God by 
release from trials, Long before 
Marx, the thief at Christ's left was 
saying, “Religion is the opiate of the 
people. If it cannot give relief from 
trial, what good is it?” 

Men can be in identical circum- 


stances and react in totally different 
ways. The two thieves were alike in 
the depravity of their hearts, and yet 
they reacted differently to the Man 
between them. No external means is 
enough to convert unless the heart 
itself is changed. 

4. The fourth word came from the 
chief priests, Scribes, and Pharisees: 
“He saved others, he cannot save 
himself. If he is king of Israel, he 
has but to come down from the cross, 
here and now, and we will believe 
in him. He trusted in God; let God, 
if he favors him, succor him now; 


he told us, I am the Son of God.” 
They took each of the three titles 
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which Christ had claimed for Him- 
self, “Saviour,” “King of Israel,” and 
“Son of God,” and turned them to 
ridicule. 

They would admit now that He 
had saved others (the daughter of 
Jairus, the son of the widow of 
Naim, Lazarus). They could afford 
to admit it now, for the Saviour Him- 
self stood in need of salvation. 

“He saved others, he cannot save 
himself.” Of course, He could not 
save Himself! The rain cannot save 
itself, if it is to bud the greenery. 
The sun cannot save itself, “a it is to 
light a world. And Christ cannot 
save Himself, if He is to save his 
creatures. 

Irreligious forces have their holli- 


day in moments of catastrophe. In 


wartime, they ask, “Where is thy 
God now?” In time of trouble, God 
is always put on trial, not man. 
Why, in war, should the judge and 
the culprit change places as man 
asks, “Why does not God stop the 
war?” 

The mockers said they would be- 
lieve if He came down. But they did 
not believe when they saw Him 
Lazarus from the dead. Nor 
would they believe when Christ 
would rise from the dead. They 
would then prohibit the Apostles 
from preaching the Resurrection. 
No descent from the cross would 
have won man. It is human to come 
down; it is divine to hang there. 

5. When there was darkness over 
the earth, our Lord let ring out a cry 
that prompted the fifth word to the 


raise 
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cross. He cried, “Eloi, Eloi, lama 
sabachthani?” which meant “My 
God, my God, why hast Thou for- 
saken me?” And some of those who 
stood by said, “Why, he is calling 
upon Elias. . . . Let us see whether 
Elias is to come and save him.” 

Whether they wilfully misinter- 
preted the Lord’s cry is uncertain. 
But there was certainly mockery in 
their comment, for it was a belief of 
the Jews, because prophesied by 
Malachias, that Elias must come be- 
fore the Lord came. Their words 
meant that He could not be the Lord, 
for Elias had not vet come. 

Thus they made it appear as if a 
self-vaunted Messias had summoned 
a man who was to precede his com- 
ing. Actually, Elias had come in 
spirit in the person of John the Bap- 
tist. Before John was born, the angel 
told his father, Zachary, that the son 
to be born of him would “bring back 
many of the sons of Israel to the Lord 
their God, ushering in his advent in 
the spirit and power of an Elias.” 
The first sermon the Baptist preached 
was: “Repent.” This was the way 
Malachias had prophesied that the 
forerunner would speak. 

The mockers undoubtedly _ re- 
called our Lord’s reference to Elias 
during his public life, when He said 
to the messengers from John, “And 
this I tell you, if you will make room 
for it in your minds, that he is that 
Elias whose coming was prophesied.” 
That is, if their consciences were 
right, they would have accepted 
John in the spirit of Elias. Two 
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years passed, and their consciences 
were revealed as Christ hung on the 
cross. They had reproached John 
with his asceticism; they now tre- 
proached Jesus for dying. 

All through the Crucifixion, the 
unifying motif was: “Come down 
from the cross.” Satan did not want 
Christ to mount it. Peter was scan- 
dalized at the mention of it. An un- 
crucified Christ is the worldling’s 
desire. The refusal to come down 
will forever be the reproach to those 
who want a lily Christ with hands 
unscarred. 

6. The sixth word came from sol- 
diers: “If thou art the King of the 
Jews, save thyself.” The soldiers 


were not citizens of conquered Israel; 
they were proud legionnaires of 


Rome. Why then did they refer to 
Him mockingly as the King of the 
Jews? Because in keeping with the 
spirit of paganism, they thought all 
gods were national gods. Babylon 
had its gods; the Greeks had theirs; 
so did the Romans. The implication 
was that of all national gods, none 
seemed poorer and weaker than the 
God of Israel who could not save 
Himself from a tree. 

The soldiers belonged to an em- 
pire where a general who sacrificed 
thousands of soldiers for temporal 
glory was held in high repute; but 
they scorned the Captain of salva- 
tion who Himself died that others 
might live. 

This is one of the few passages in 
the New Testament where soldiers 
are pictured unfavorably. Little did 


they see that his refusal to save Him- 
self was not weakness but obedience 
to the law of sacrifice. 

7. When Christ died, the earth 
shook. The centurion who com- 
manded the soldiers then gave testi- 
mony, with the tone of an honest, 
reasonable man: “This was the Son 
of God.” 

The Christ who had been aban- 
doned by all but one of his disciples, 
who had no one to come forward 
courageously to acknowledge Him, is 
finally owned in death by a battle- 
scarred soldier who had presided 
over his execution. Doubtless the 
centurion had crucified many before, 
but he felt that there was something 
mysterious in this Sufferer, who 
prayed for his enemies and was so 
strong in his last breath as to prove 
He was master of the life He was 
surrendering. 

Seeing all nature become animat- 
ed and vocal, the centurion saw the 
refutation of the calumnies upon 
Christ. He saw the innocence of the 
righteous man; even more, he pro- 
claimed Christ’s divinity. 

The cross was beginning to beat 
fruit. A thief had asked for and re- 
ceived salvation; and now a soldier 
of Caesar bowed in adoration of the 
divine Sufferer. The strange combi- 
nation which appeared everywhere 
in the public life of our Lord was 
now manifested on the cross: hu- 
miliation and power. While others 
condemned Him for blasphemy, the 
centurion worshiped Him as the Son 


of God. 





By Richard Hanser 


Condensed from the “Saturday Review’ 


1% 





The Laughing Lincoln 


Humor was both his 
sword and his shield 


N said Secretary of War Stan- 

ton at Lincoln’s deathbed 
on the morning of April 15, 1865. 
The note was struck for much of the 
writing about Lincoln since: about 
Lincoln as a towering figure of trag- 
edy, remote, brooding, more than 
mortal. 

We have come to see him a8 a man 
of sorrows. His contemporaries were 
more inclined to view him as a fellow 
of infinite jest. 

People who had known him for 
30 years before he became historic 
recalled him chiefly as “a tall man 
and a funny one.” Usher F. Linden, 
a colleague of his courtroom days, 
expressed a widely prevalent senti- 
ment when he exclaimed, “Oh Lord, 
wasn’t he funny!” 

When Lincoln was in the White 
House, the Metropolitan Record of 
New York observed that his “ever- 
flowing humor” spared the nation 
the expense of a court jester. Mr. 
Lincoln performed that role, along 
with his associated duties of govern- 
ing—and saving—the Union. 


OW HE BELONGS to the ages,” 


Many earnest citizens shared the 
testiness of Richard Henry Dana 
when he asked, “Can this man Lin- 
coln ever be serious?” 

It often seemed that he couldn’t. 
When the Union forces, after 
months of floundering, seemed hope- 
lessly bogged down before Vicks- 
burg, Senator Ben Wade of Ohio 
went blustering into the White 
House to demand that Grant be dis- 
missed at once. “Senator,” said Lin- 
coln, “that reminds me of a story—.” 

“Yes, yes,” Wade exploded. “That 
is the way it is with you, sir, all story, 
story! You are the father of every 
military blunder that has been made 
during the war. You are on the road 
to hell, sir, with this government, by 
your obstinacy, and you are not a 
mile off this minute!” 

“Senator,” said the President, 
“that is just about the distance from 
here to the Capitol, is it not?” 


*25 W. 45th St., New York City 36. Feb. 8, 1958. © 1958 by Saturday Review, Inc., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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Soon afterwards Vicksburg fell. 
“When Grant once gets possession of 
a place,” Lincoln used to say, “he 
holds on to it as if he had inherited 

What impressed Ralph Waldo 
Emerson most when he visited the 
White House was “a sort of boyish 
cheerfulness” about the President. 
“When he has made his remark,” 
Emerson noted in his journal, “he 
looks at you with great satisfaction, 
and shows all his white teeth, and 
ty. ot Others described that laugh 

s “boisterous,” “joyous,” and “like 
ot neigh of a wild horse on his na- 
tive prairie.” Time after time visitors 
were astonished at the change which 
a joke, his own or someone else’s, 
worked on the President's face. 


In repose it was the face we know 
from the Brady and Gardner pic- 


tures: furrowed, moody, profoundly 
sad—what Mary Lincoln called “his 
photographer’s face.” But when 
something amused him, says one 
witness, “instantly there came a most 
marvelous transformation. I have 
never seen anything like it in any 
human being. His features were 
lighted, his eyes radiant.” 

The phenomenon of a national 
leader who laughed freely in a time 
of troubles caused no little consterna- 
tion. It was unprecedented in his- 
tory, and many did not know what 
to make of it. 

The New York World saw noth- 
ing whatever to admire in Lincoln’s 
laughter. “Let us . . . banish into 
outer darkness the superficial dema- 


gogue whose jesting, jibing tongue, 
amid our awful sorrows, betokens the 
presence of a buffoon or something 
worse.” 

But what so often seemed to his 
enemies, and sometimes even to his 
friends, like irresponsible clowning 
was a simple necessity for Lincoln. 
Humor was both his sword and his 
shield. With that weapon he could 
parry, feint, and strike back without 
killing or maiming. 

Another congressman who con- 
fronted him at a moment of blood 
and disaster for the Union was also 
met with “Well, that reminds me of 
a story.” The congressman shot to 
his feet in outrage. 

The President looked at him 
(“with such a sad face”) and said, 
“Now, you sit down! If I couldn’t 
tell these stories I would die.” 

If off-the-cuff levity were all that 
was involved in Lincoln’s humor, it 
would be hardly more significant 
than the occasional limerick which 
the austere Wilson liked to rattle off, 
or Franklin Roosevelt’s jolly-good- 
fellow joshing with the Washington 
press corps. But Lincoln’s humor was 
a basic component in the complex 
chemistry of his personality. He used 
his stories as a means of making con- 
tact with other people, of persuading 
or diverting them. 

“He knew the people and how to 
reach them better than any man of 
his time,” wrote Chauncey M. De- 
pew. “I heard him tell a great many 
stories, many of which veould not do 
exactly for the drawing room. But 
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for the person he wished to reach, 
and the object he desired to accom- 
plish with the individual, the story 
did more than any argument could 
have done.” 

His fund of anecdotes reached 
back into his earliest boyhood. His 
gift for telling them he took from his 
father. Thomas Lincoln does not ap- 
pear to have been a remarkable char- 
acter otherwise, but he was known 
in his circle for his drollery. “That 
reminds me of old John Hardin 
down in Kentucky,” he would say, 
and an earthy yarn that hit the mark 
would follow. 

Abraham Lincoln carried the tech- 
nique into the White House and in- 
to history: the time-hallowed “That 
reminds me” as an excuse to get 
started; the linking of the story to 
some specific personality, real or in- 
vented, for a touch of verisimilitude; 
the definite place to add a swift little 
stroke of local color; and then, short 
and sharp, the story itself with its 
double freight of fun and aptness. 

For many of us, the image of the 
young Abe Lincoln is that of a grave 
and conscientious youth trudging 
miles to borrow a book and studying 
before the cabin fire at night. But 
the earliest known specimen of his 
handwriting is a bit of doggerel 
scribbled with boyish self-mockery 
in a copybook. 


Abraham Lincoln 
his hand and pen 
he will be good but 
God knows when 


When he hired out to pull fodder 
on a farm near Gentryville, Ind., his 
employer was not impressed by his 
industry. “I saw he was awful lazy,” 
was the verdict of farmer John Ro- 
mine. “He would laugh and talk— 
crack his jokes and tell stories all the 
time; didn’t love work half as much 
as his pay. He said to me one day 
that his father taught him to work 
but never taught him to love it.” 

He would take a book along on his 
ploughing and read it at the end of 
the furrow while allowing his horse 
to “breathe.” In his meager store of 
reading matter were Aesop’s Fables 
and Pilgrim’s Progress. From these 
books he probably developed his na- 
tive knack of applying homely illus- 
trative anecdotes to almost every 
situation. 

Although he never read through 
a novel in his life, he carried a copy 
of Joe Miller’s Jests in his carpetbag 
when he rode the Illinois circuit. 
Long before he was known as a poli- 
tician, he was locally famous as a 
yarn spinner. 

His humorous bent contributed 
crucially to his success in law and 
politics. His rise to national emi- 
nence might have been impossible 
without them. He was homely, raw- 
boned, and unpolished, and gave 
many the impression on first appear- 
ance of being merely a backwoods 
lout. He had reached his full height 
of six feet four inches by the time 
he was 18, and was correspondingly 
shambling and awkward, if not actu- 


ally freakish. 
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“He was the most uncouth-looking 
young man I ever saw,” said a Spring. 
field lawyer to whose office Lincoln 
used to come from New Salem to 
borrow books. 

As unpromising as Lincoln may 
have looked to the lawyer, the people 
among whom he liv ed alre ady knew 
better. “The recital of a few stories, 
said his law partner William Hern- 
don, “easily established him in the 
good graces of New Salem.” 

In his first known stump speech, 
which he compressed into a single 
paragraph, he described his program 
as “short and sweet, like the old 
woman’s dance.” From then on his 
political speeches were colored with 
vivid grass-roots talk and peppered 
with the hearty humor of crossroads 
store and tavern. 

The Illinois State 


Register ap- 
plauded Lincoln’s skill at political 
argument, but scolded him sharply 
for “a sort of assumed clownishness 


in his manner which does not be- 
come him.” 

He got to Congress, and continued 
getting laughs. He favored large 
federal expenditures for internal im- 
provements such as roads and canals, 
but opponents of the measures ar- 
gued that the money should come 
from “tonnage duties, under state 
authority.” Lincoln wanted to know 
how new facilities could be financed 
from duties on unbuilt canals. “The 
idea that we could,” he said, “in- 
volves the same absurdity as the 
Irish bull about the new boots. ‘I 
shall nivir get ’em on,’ says Patrick, 
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‘till I wear ’em a little.’ We shall 
never make a canal by tonnage duties 
until it shall already have been made 
a while, so the tonnage can get into 
it.” 

Lincoln opposed the Mexican war 
and was not swayed by the platitudes 
used to justify it. Those who con- 
tended it was not a war of aggression 
reminded him of “the Illinois farmer 
who insisted, ‘I ain’t greedy ‘bout 
land. I only want what jines mine.’ 

The debates with Douglas, which 
brought him national respect, were 
full of the wisdom, clarity, and com- 
passion which were to make him a 
great President. But his speeches 
would not have made the same im- 
pact without the humor that spiced 
them. 

The paradox of ready laughter 
wedded to a melancholy “that 
“dripped from him when he walked” 
made him a unique figure in the 
White House. 

What happened in the Cabinet 
meeting at noon of Monday, Sept. 
22, 1862 (perhaps the most momen- 
tous ever held) was characteristic. 

Secretary Stanton arrived a little 
after the others, having been delayed 
by his many pressing duties at the 
War department. He was a no-non- 
sense man, and was appalled to find 
the President reading aloud in his 
high-pitched voice from “a book of 
some kind which seemed to amuse 
him.” The book was Artemus Ward's 
latest. Lincoln was reading the chap- 
ter called High-Handed Outrage in 
Utica, a comic skit in Ward's usual 
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preposterous countrified — dialect. 

“It seemed like buffoonery,” Stan- 
ton said afterwards, and he consid- 
ered getting up and leaving. 

If he had, he would have missed 
an historic moment. For when Lin- 
coln finished with Artemus Ward, 
he took a document from the table 
and read aloud again in a quite dif- 
ferent vein. What he read this time 
was the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Lincoln very often relieved his 
agony over military reverses with 
rueful comments which exploded 
the excuses of his commanders. 

He was once asked how large 
the Confederate army was. “About 
1,200,000 men,” he replied. 

When his questioner expressed 
astonishment at so mighty a host, the 


‘Well, when- 


President explained, ‘ 
ever one of our generals is licked he 
vs he was outnumbered three or 


and we have 400,000 


four to one, 
men.” 

General McClellan’s interminable 
preparations for action without ever 
making a decisive move prompted 
Lincoln to say, “It is called the Army 
of the Potomac but it is only McClel- 
lan’s bodyguard. If he is not using 
the army, ] should like to borrow it 
for a while.” When a man asked him 
for a pass to Richmond, he said he 
would be glad to oblige, “but I have 
civen McClellan more than 200,000 
passes to Richmond, and not a man 
has got there yet.’ 

Quce he received a dispatch from 
the front which said little more than 
that one of Burnside’s units had been 
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heard firing briskly. He seemed 
more pleased with this news than its 
importance warranted. 

“It reminds me of a neighbor of 
mine in Minard county, named 
Sally Ward,” he explained. “She had 
a large family of children that she 
took very little care of. Whenever 
she heard one of them yelling in 
some out-of-the-way place she would 
say, ‘Thank the Lord! There’s s one of 
my young ones not dead yet!’’ 

‘He found it most unfair when a 
temperance union warned him that 
there was a curse on the North that 
assured its defeat because of all the 
whisky drinking in the Union army. 
“The other Pi i he said, “drinks 
more and worse whisky than we do.” 

His stories were taken up and 
spread across the country. Hundreds 
which he never so much as heard 
were attributed to him. They filled 
popular books like Old Abe’s Jokes— 
Fresh From Abraham’s Bosom and 
Old Abe’s Joker, or Wit at the White 
House. At the Chicago Sanitary fair 
of 1864 a pair of busts were featured 
as representing the “Two American 
Humorists.” One was of Dan Rice, 
the “King of American Clowns,” and 
the other was of President Abraham 
Lincoln. 

In addition to the burden of war, 
Lincoln was forced to deal with a 
wolfish pack of office seekers who 
continually prowled the White 
House. 

One delegation called on him on 
behalf of a deserving Republican 
whom they wanted appointed com- 
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missioner to the Sandwich islands. 
They urged that since their candi- 
date was in bad health, the salubri- 
ous climate would be of great benefit 
to him. 

“Gentlemen,” Lincoln told them, 

“I am sorry to say that there are eight 
applicants for that place, and they 
are all sicker than your man.” 

When the President come down 
with an attack of varioloid, a mild 
form of smallpox, he sent word from 
his sickroom: “Tell all the office 
seekers there is one good thing about 
this. I have something now I can 
give everybody.” 

He compressed volumes of politi- 
cal diplomacy into the story he told 
about dealing with an indignant gov- 
ernor who came raging into his office 
and left calm and smiling. 

“You must have made large con- 
cessions to him,” an aide remarked. 

Said the President, “Oh, no, I did 
not concede anything. You know 
how that Illinois farmer managed 
the big log that lay in the middle of 
his field? To the inquiries of his 
neighbors one Sunday, he an- 
nounced that he had got rid of the 
big log. ‘Got rid of it!’ they said. 
‘How did you do it? It was too big 
tc haul out, too knotty to split, and 
too wet and soggy to burn. What did 
you do?’ “W ‘ell, now, boys,’ replied 
the farmer, ‘if you won't div ulge the 
secret, I'll tell you how I got tid of 
it. I ploughed ‘around it.” 

Lincoln added, “Don’t tell any- 
body, but that’s how I got rid of the 
governor. [ ploughed around him.” 
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Not all his problems yielded so 
easily. When asked how it felt to be 
President, he answered, “You have 
heard about the man tarred and 
feathered and ridden out of town on 
a rail? A man in the crowd asked 
him how he liked it, and his reply 
was that if it wasn’t for the honor of 
the thing, he would much rather 
walk.” 

He would roam the silent White 
House at night, his flannel night- 
gown flapping around his lean shins, 
searching for somebody still awake 
with w hom he could share a hilari- 
ous passage he had just come upon 
in the latest effusions of humorists 
Orpheus C. Kerr or Petroleum V. 
Nasby. But as the war wore on and 


the casualty lists lengthened (the 
Wilderness, Spotsylvania, Cold Har- 


bor) the old high laugh rang out less 
and less, the w hite smile flashed only 
seldom. In his face the furrows deep- 
ened. “T his war!” he groaned. “This 
awful war!” 

Then, at last, came Appomattox. 
On April 14, 1865, Good Friday, the 
flag was raised again over Fort Sum- 
ter. Some said that never before had 
they seen Lincoln’s face so glowing. 

“Everything is bright this morn- 
ing,” he said to a W hite House vis- 
itor. “The war is over. We are going 
to have good times now.” In the late 
afternoon he went for a carriage ride 
with Mrs. Lincoln, and afterward 
she recalled that he said, “I never 
felt so happy in my life.” 

The old problems of office seeking 
had to be dealt with, even on that 
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day of triumph. A congressman from 
Ohio called in the afternoon and 
asked that one of his constituents be 
made a staff officer in the army. That 
reminded the President of a story. 
When he was a young man in Illi- 
nois there was a woman who made 
shirts, and an Irishman ordered one 
for some special occasion. When he 
got it, he found it starched all around 
instead of just the bosom. “He re- 
turned it,” said Lincoln, “with the 
remark that he didn’t want a shirt 
that was all collar. The trouble with 
you, congressman, is that you want 
the army ‘all staff and no army. 

Two old cronies from back home 
turned up in the early evening, and 
Lincoln greeted them warmly and 
took them into his office. Mary, who 
had given her husband a lemmas ifely 
warning that supper would soon be 


: ‘ 
wate WR ee i 


Optimistic as the first crocus. 
Phyllis L. Strack 


Distant mural of hills. 
Carmon Virginia Livsey 


Letters as easy to read as a blotter. 
Richard T. Johnson 


ready, could hear the men roaring 
with laughter. Lincoln had taken 
from his pocket a recent column by 
Petroleum Nasby, clipped from a 
newspaper. He read it aloud, using 
his gift of mimicry on Nasby’s rustic 
illiteracies and relishing even the 
barbs directed at “the goriller Lin- 
kin.” Mary’s dinner was kept wait- 
ing. 

He did not feel like going to Ford’s 
theater that night. He had already 
seen Our American Cousin, in which 
Laura Keene was to give her final 
performance. Still, his appearance 
had been announced in the papers, 
and he did not wish to disappoint 
the people he knew would turn out 
to see him. Besides, the play was a 
comedy, and he always looked for- 
ward to any occasion that promised 
laughter. 


Sympathizer: a fellow that’s for you as 
long as it doesn’t cost anything. 
Kin Hubbard 


Photograph: time stumbled in darkness 
on a splinter of sunlight. A. M. Sullivan 


Sympathy: your pain in my heart. 
H. E. Luccock 


TV set with its great dead eye bullying 
the family. Walter Stone 


She 
self. 


sat like dough, sinking into her- 
Charlotte Armstrong 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 will be paid on publication. Exact 


source must be given. 
accepted. 


Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not be 
Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 





By Willard Jabusch 


Condensed from “Altar and Home’* 





equiem for a Bam 


The men from the undertaker’s 


was alone in the 

old rectory when 
the call came. It was 
from an undertaker 
who specializes in 
burying derelicts for 
welfare agencies. 

We have the body of a Mr. 
Schlegal,” a woman’s voice said. “He 
was a Catholic, and we have ar- 
ranged with Catholic Charities for a 
grave. Will you hold the funeral 
services?” 

I was just ordained, and _ this 
would be my first funeral. With 
great excitement I made the neces- 
sary arrangements. I inquired how 
many nights the family wanted for 
the wake. The woman from the 
funeral parlor murmured, “Oh, I 
don’t think the casket will be open 
at all. In fact, we would like to have 
the services tomorrow. If possible . . . 
could you have the janitor there?” 

The requiem Mass would be at 
nine, I told her, and I would give 
her the burial permit after Mass. 
She seemed satisfied, and we said 
good-by. 

There was no time to lose. I 





*Conception 


Abbey, Conception, Mo. November, 1958. 


went out for a smoke 


searched through my battered sem- 
inary textbooks for the Book of Cere- 
monies. I had dozens of rubrics to 
review in one evening. But why did 
the lady undertaker wish the janitor 
to attend the last rites of the late Mr. 
Schlegal? 

Four tiny altar boys had been 
rounded up to serve Mass, and they 
darted about the sacristy filling the 
cruets with water and wine and drag- 
ging out the black wooden candle- 
sticks to set up before the sanctuary 
gates. 

Suddenly one whispered loudly, 
“Hey, Father, they're here.” I mar- 
shaled my squadron of altar boys. 
Their cassocks were too short and 
their surplices too long, but there 
was no time for changes now. I 
pulled on the heavy black-and-silver 
cope and put on my biretta. 

First went the tiny cross-bearer, 
with a none- too-steady grip on che 
processional cross; then two small 
fellows with oversized candles; then 
the smallest of all, swinging a tar- 


Father Jabusch is a priest of the 
Archdiocese of Chicago. 
© 1958 by Conception Abbey, and 


reprinted with permission. 
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nished holy-water pail; and at the 
end of the line a very nervous young 
priest. We marched down the center 
aisle to meet the casket. 

“Come to his aid, O saints of God; 
hasten to meet him, angels of the 
Lord: taking up his soul, presenting 
it in the sight of the most High.” 

But there was no casket in the 
vestibule when we got there. Just a 
seedy-looking hearse parked out in 
the street. “Well, you had _ better 
bring in the body,” I said to the two 
men in dark suits who were standing 
in the doorway. They seemed to be 
elderly Skid Row personalities who 
had been hired, cleaned up, and 

“duked out” in undertaker suits. 

“We can’t,” they said. “There are 
just two of us. The coffin’s too heav y. 
Don’t you have a janitor to give us 
a hand?” 

No janitor in sight. “All right, 
boys, put down the cross and candles 
and help the men with the casket.’ 
They scampered down the stairs, and 
with the finesse of professional mov- 
ers they pulled the casket out of the 
hearse. 

They were halfway across the 
sidewalk when the cheap wooden 
box began to list to one side. The 
two smallest boys had managed to 
same side of the casket, 


get on the s 
and it was beginning to slip from 
their fingers. I raced down the stairs, 


and grabbed the casket. Tripping 
on alb and cope, I helped hoist it up 
the stairs and onto the dolly. 

The procession hastily reformed: 


fidgety servers, sweaty celebrant 


1959 
with cope awry, trying to find his 
place in the Ritual, and finally the 
late Mr. Schlegal being pushed up 
the aisle by two aged bums. 

“Deliver me, Lord, from everlast- 
ing death in that dread day when 
heaven and earth will rock, and You 
will come to judge the world by fire.” 

The church is old and huge. The 
many lights I had lit were a mockery, 
for there were no mourners. The two 
men from the undertaker’s went 
outside for a smoke when Mass start- 
ed. The poor casket, black cloth 
tacked over pine boards, looked 
tragically alone under high Gothic 
arches. 

“I tremble and am full of fear, as 
I await the day of reckoning and the 
wrath to come.” 

When I got to the Offertory, I 
heard the sound of people entering 
the church. The mourners? 

But there were no relatives and 
friends. It was only a nun from the 
summer day camp with the children 
too small to play softball in the park- 
ing lot. She brought them in from 
the heat and dust to cool off in 
church and say a prayer for old Mr. 
Schlegal. 

We knew what was expected of 
us, the altar boys and I, as we led 
the little procession back out of the 
church. Before the saucer eyes of 
the boys and girls of the slums, the 
robed servers and vested celebrant 
loaded the remains into the hearse. 

The black cloth of the casket was 
spotted with holy water, symbol_ of 
a Baptism many years ago. The faint 
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fragrance of incense lingered, the Mr. Schlegal, and the liturgy echoed 
Church’s mark of reverence for a the prayers in their eager eyes. 

body which had been the living tem- “May the choir of angels receive 


ple of God. The children formed a you, and may you have eternal rest 
guard of honor for the unknown — with Lazarus, who once was poor.” 


A QUIZ FOR FEBRUARY 


By Charles Frederick McKivergan 


One good way to know our country is to visit the places connected with the 
great events and persons that have helped to make the U. S. what it is today. 
chon are 20 such favorite tourist attractions. If you were to look for them, 


how many could you find? 


l. 


In what courthouse would you be if you were at the site where Gen- 
erals Robert E. Lee and Ulysses S. Grant met to end the Civil War? 
What Colonial building is known to tourists as “the Cradle of Liberty”? 
What Washington building houses the flags of the 21 American republics? 
“Remember the Alamo” makes you think of a fort in what city? 

On the 100th anniversary of American independence, the people of 
France made the U.S. a monumental gift. Where and what is it? 

lo what state would you travel to view the scene of Custer’s Last Stand? 

Where could you see the original document of the Constitution? 

Where is the site of the Constitutional Convention? 

In what American city are you, when vou are at the site of the confer- 
ence which drew up the charter of the United Nations? 

In what one state can you visit the homes or birthplaces of six of the 
cight Presidents who came from this state? 

To what state would you travel to visit the largest city in the world 
named in honor of the discoverer of America? 

The flag which inspired Francis Scott Key to write our National Anthem 
may be seen today in what museum? 

Where would you look for a tower erected in honor of Ethan Allen? 
What is the oldest federal building in Washington, D.C.? 

Where is “Stone Temple,” final resting place of two Presidents? 

Where is the burial place of Abraham Lincoln? 

Where is the birthplace of the first President born west of the Mississippi? 

What American city has been restored to its appearance in the 1770's? 
Where did Patrick Henry proclaim ‘ ‘Give me liberty or give me death”? 
Where would you go to view the grave of John Paul Jones? 


(Answers on page 127) 





By William Healy _ 


Lone Ranger 


of the Skies 


Pioneer flyer Max Conrad _ thinks 


“the flivver of the air” can bring 


peace to mankind 
GANGLING, _ leathery-faced 
Conrad is America’s flying 


A Midwesterner named Max 

o 
ambassador of good will. In an era of 
supersonic bombers and guided mis- 
siles Conrad has flown more than 
40,000 hours, many of them into the 
face of adversity, spreading a mes- 
sage of peace through the joys of 
flying. 

At 55, Conrad is apparently at the 
peak of a wildly improbable career. 
He is currently seeking government 
support for a nonstop flight to Mos- 
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cow. Conrad wants to load the plane 
with mail from  aviation-minded 
youngsters in the U.S. to their Rus- 
sian contemporaries hoping for an 
exchange of correspondence about 
flying for fun. The plan has the en- 
thusiastic backing of important fig- 
ures on Capitol Hill. 

“To make civilian aviation strong 
we must get to the youngsters,” Con- 
rad insists. “That's what I’m trying 
to do, flying my Piper Pacer 330K 
with my Mickey Mouse [a toy mas- 
cot given him by Walt Disney] and 
my harmonica over the vast oceans. 
My travels have given me an under- 
standing of others. I feel a friend- 
ship for all people and want peace 
with them. I think airplanes should 
be used to bring peace to earth.” 

Conrad's life is a study in versa- 
tility and perseverance. He has more 
time aloft than any living aviator 
and holds innumerable transatlantic 
and transcontinental records and 
“firsts” for piloting light aircraft. 
Conrad and his tiny Piper have 
made more than 42 nonstop solo 
flights across the Atlantic. Constel- 
lation pilots feel a bit sheepish when 
they pass him in mid-ocean. He 
scorns the luxury of commercial 
travel much as a small-boat man 
would shun a liner. 

He has also kept himself busy as 
a musician, composer, poet, athlete, 
and especially as father of ten chil- 
dren and grandfather of two. And 
he has sustained a series of setbacks 
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that would have crushed anyone 
with less resiliency. 

Thirty years ago, as he was trying 
to save a student flyer of his from a 
propeller blade, Max was himself 
struck by it. He was rushed to the 
hospital. Surgeons said he wouldn’t 
live. He pulled through, but the 
blow temporarily deprived him of 
his memory, affected his speech, 
and left him subject to spells of diz- 
ziness and crying. Nevertheless, he 
continued to fly. He paid for courses 
in memory and speech improvement 
at Notre Dame university by flying 
students to football games. He re- 
covered fully. 

Many years later, when he had 
finally built up a successful flying 
school, Conrad saw the venture go 
up in smoke in a hangar fire. His 
planes weren’t insured. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce refused to under- 
write another project of Conrad’s, so 
he turned to “bush” flying in the 
Canadian wilds to recoup his loss. 

Despite his eminence as a pioneer- 
ing flyer, Conrad has never been 
mobbed by autograph hounds or 
given a Broadway ticker- tape recep- 
tion. The fact doesn’t bother him. 
As a ferry pilot flying civilian air- 
craft to overseas customers, Conrad 
gets around $2,500 from an export 
company for each trip. The money 
helps feed him and his wife Betty 
and their seven girls and three boys. 
“Between profitable flights I work 
on unprofitable dreams,” he explains. 

As a song writer, Conrad has nev- 
er made the hit parade. But he has 
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published 18 songs, and is doubtless 
the only member of the American 
Federation of Musicians who com- 
poses his songs on a knee pad while 
tooling through the clouds at 9,000 
feet. A rhyming dictionary and a 
thesaurus are standard equipment in 
the cabin of every plane Conrad flies. 

“Writing songs and verse while 
flying have helped me resolve doubts 
about the why and where of things,” 
he says. “A man is subject to a lot of 
inspiration up there: the long night, 
stars, sky, sunrise.” 

Max worked his way through col- 
lege leading his own orchestra. He 
has a natural ear for music and can 
play almost any instrument. Almost 
all his song lyrics and verses reflect 
his religious outlook and his mystical 
approach to flying. 

Conrad is a skilled mechanic and 
a born navigator as well as a pilot. 
His extraordinary composure and in- 
genuity at the controls of a plane 
have pulled him through hair-raising 
emergencies unscathed. 

Once, a few hours out of New 
York on a nonstop flight to Paris in 
a tiny Piper (a flight that broke a 
record), Conrad made a routine 
check of his equipment and discov- 
ered that his COz bottle for inflating 
his one-man life raft was empty. A 
little later he tried to contact the 
Gander, Newfoundland, weather 
station for a check, but could raise 
no one. 

He then started to reel out his ra- 
dio antenna, not knowing that the 
stoplock was broken. The reel trailed 
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down into the stormy Atlantic below, 
taking the aerial with it and leaving 
him without radio equipment in a 
blinding snowstorm. At this point, 
Conrad meditatively nibbled a gra- 
ham cracker. 

Suddenly, both engines conked 
out from carburetor ice. The little 
plane dropped rapidly closer and 
closer to the icy waters. Max fiddled 
with the instruments, trying to find 
the right mixture to keep the: engines 
At an altitude of 3,000 feet 


ion Fone. 


he found it. The engines coughed, 
sputtered, then turned over. Conrad 
reached for another graham cracker. 

On another record-smashing flight, 
this one from Los Angeles to New 
York, Max detected a strong odor of 
gas fumes when he was a few miles 


from California. A cap on one of his 
surplus gas tanks had come loose and 
gasoline fumes began to fill the cab- 
in. Conrad calmly plucked from his 
mouth the wad of gum he was chew- 
ing and, reaching back with one 
hand, plugged the outlet. He has 
never since made a flight without a 
package of gum. 

Max was a high-jumping prospect 
for the 1932 Olympic team, and he 
can still high-jump a respectable six 
feet, three inches. He keeps himself 
in top physical condition. He is a 
total abstainer. Before a transatlantic 
flight he goes on a near-starvation 
diet to keep the plane’s nonpaying 
load to a minimum. 

His routine aloft is worked out 
with scientific precision. “Every hour 
on the hour,” he explains, “I pump 
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gasoline from the cabin tank into the 
right wing tank, which supplies gas 
to the engine. That takes up to 15 
minutes. At a quarter past the hour 
I eat a graham cracker. At 20 min- 
utes past I navigate and check my 
position on the map. Starting the 
half hour I play the harmonica for 
15 minutes. Then, for ten minutes, 
I work on my song lyrics. During 
the last five minutes of each hour 1 
say my Rosary.” 

On most flights Conrad finds time 
to keep a diary. He jotted down the 
following typical observations on a 
lonely flight between Scotland and 
Iceland. “Here I am. Halfway across 
and so dependent on an engine, an 
airplane, a radio, and countless other 
parts that thousands of American 
people designed and made. At times 
like this only thoughts of apprecia- 
tion fill my head and heart. Amer- 
ica’s mass- production system is the 
ereatest in the world. But if we could 
only learn to slow down and enjoy 
life more with one’s family, like the 
Swiss do. Gee, I wonder how Betty 
and the kids are.” 

Conrad was born in Winona, 
Minn., in 1903. He was one of six 
children. His father was a frustrated 
mechanic who earned a comfortable 
living for his family as a furrier. 
When the family got its first car, the 
man who deliv ered it stayed two 
weeks to teach the elder Conrad how 
to operate it. 

Max used to hold a lantern for his 
father as the elder Conrad tinkered 
lovingly with the machine in the 
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garage. “Soon, he was holding the 
lantern for me,” Max recalls. 

Young Conrad saw his first plane 
at a county fair at the age of 12. The 
exhibition wasn’t impressive. The 
propeller came off at an altitude of 
150 feet and the plane nosed into 
the ground. Anyway, Conrad’s real 
love in those days was music. He 
could play any instrument, but he 
favored the cello. In college, Max 
teamed up with a cousin, Charles 
Kersten, later a U.S. congressman. 
The two earned money playi ing con- 
certs at private houses while attend. 
ing Marquette university. 

Max still couldn’t decide whether 
to be a musician or an engineer. At 
various times he was enrolled at the 
Universities of Minnesota, Colorado, 
and Notre Dame, in addition to 
Marquette. While at Notre Dame, 
Conrad took a ride in an old biplane 
during a visit by a barnstorming air 
troupe. This time the aeronautical 
bug bit deep. 

“Aviation was booming then, so | 
decided to give it a try. Just before 
getting my Bachelor’s degree I quit 
seal and never went “back,” he 
says. 

After getting his license, he picked 
up money giving flying lessons. He 
has since taught more than 3,000 
persons to fly. His pupils have in- 
cluded one 75-year-old grandmother. 
Forty-four of his pupils hecame com- 


mercial-airline pilots. 

In 1928 the propeller accident oc- 
After his discharge from the 
hospital, Conrad flew to the West 


curred. 


coast, hoping that the climate would 
speed his recovery. During a stop- 
over at Oklahoma City, Okla., he 
was unable to resist an invitation to 
try out a new plane at a local air 
show. 

Stunting for the crowd, he put 
the plane through a loop. A fire ex- 
tinguisher, lying unsecured on the 
floor, smashed into his face. He 
managed to land the plane, despite 
a bloody face and some rearranged 
teeth. Conrad still wears the brace 
an Oklahoma City dentist made for 
him. 

In Los Angeles, he got a job flying 
members of the Los . Angeles Athletic 
club to track meets. At: one of these 
meets, the spirit moved him to see 
what he could do in the high jump. 
To his own surprise, he cleared the 
bar at six feet, three inches. Within 
a few weeks he had pushed the mark 
to six feet, eight inches. This 
achievement put him in the running 
for the coming Olympic tryouts. 

On the day he was scheduled to 
appear for his Olympic test, he was 
ordered to appear in court as a wit- 
ness in a suit resulting from the fatal 
plane crash of one of his former stu- 
dents. By the time Conrad’s lawyer 
had proved to the court’s satisfaction 
that his client’s plane was not in- 
volved in the fatality, the 1932 U.S. 
Olympic team had been chosen. 

Conrad went back to barnstorm- 
ing in the Middle West. He billed 
himself as Daredevil Max Conrad, 
the Human Eagle. He stunted every 
type of plane, including the cumber- 
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some Ford trimotor. During this 
juncture Max found time to stay 
aground long enough to court and 
marry pretty Beatrice Biesans, also a 
native of Winona. 

Betty Conrad was interviewed by 
a writer for a women’s magazine dur- 
ing the 2nd World War shortly after 
she had given birth to her seventh 
child. She was asked what she want- 
ed most after the war. She answered 
“three more children.” It turned out 
to be an accurate prophecy. (Conrad 
delivered the last baby himself, and 
proved as efficient at obstetrics as at 
handling a plane.) 

During the war Conrad joined the 
Civilian Pilot Training program. He 
helped instruct students at eight 
Minnesota colleges. Soon the Con- 


rads started buying planes for their 


long-planned flying school. They 
had acquired 20 training planes 
when their hangar caught fire. The 
blaze swept away the entire $130,000 
investment. 

Conrad spent his few remaining 
dollars on a plane ticket and a new 
suit, and took off for Washington, 
D.C. The Department of Com- 
merce, however, turned down Max’s 
request for a subsidy for another 
pilot-training project. It was then 
that he caught on as a Canadian 
bush pilot, flying hunters and cargo 
around the Northwest. He did that 
until 1951, then switched to the 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator 
Co. as an “executive” transport pilot. 

A year later Conrad quit, having 
decided to pick up what money he 


could as a free-lance aviator while 
promoting aviation for the younger 
generation on the side. He had also 
decided that he could shrink the 
family budget considerably by bring- 
ing up his children in Switzerland. 
It was costing him about $800 a 
month to bring them up in the U.S. 

He sold his huge house at Mirror 
Lake, Minn., packed the family 
aboard a liner leaving New York, 
and arranged to have the profit from 
the sale of his house divided into 18 
checks of equal amount and mailed 
to Mrs. Conrad every month for a 
year and a half. Within a few weeks 
the Conrad brood was nestled com- 
fortably in the tiny Swiss Alpine 
village of Les Diablerets, elevation 
3,500 feet. 

In 1952 Conrad was chosen to fly 
a message from Minnesota officials 
to the summer water festivals in the 
Scandinavian countries. He made 
the flight in a Piper Pacer, a slightly 
larger version of the famous Piper 
Cub. The plane weighs less than 
1,000 pounds and has a wing span 
of 28 feet. He discovered that the 
dangers of transoceanic flight in a 
light plane were highly exaggerated, 
if the plane was dependable. He 
then began hiring out as a ferry pilot 
for export companies. 

Since then, Conrad has racked up 
his share of records for flights in light 
planes. In 1951 he a rte 
light-plane speed record of 23 hours, 
four minutes, for a transcontinental 
flight between Los Angeles and New 
York. He was so far ahead of his own 
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estimated time of arrival that when 
the reception committee arrived at 
New York’s La Guardia field they 
found Conrad leaning against his 
plane, waiting for them. 

Later, he chopped two and a half 
hours off this record, on a coast-to- 
coast flight from San Francisco to 
New York. He was the first man to 
fly the Atlantic from east to west in 
a light plane. His longest hop was a 
4,440-mile nonstop flight last sum- 
mer from New York to Palermo, 
Sicily. He made it in 32 hours, 53 
minutes: seven minutes less than the 
33 hours he had estimated. 

Rest is often a problem when Con- 
rad makes stopover hops. He is con- 
sistently budget-minded, and stays at 
the local ymca when one is avail- 
able. In out-of-the-way places over- 
seas, lodging can be a problem. Once, 
when socked in at Goose Bay, Labra- 
dor, he discovered that the only hotel 
in town asked $16 a night. He 
promptly sought out the nearest 
Catholic church and curled up on 
the floor. 

During the celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of powered flight in 
1953, Max was picked by a commit- 
tee under Lt. Gen. Jimmy Doolittle 
to make a 20-day, 14,500-mile junket 
to the capitals of all 48 states, greet- 
ing each governor and calling atten- 
tion to the occasion. It was the first 
time the trick had been turned since 
1929, when a young flyer named 
Charles Lindbergh did it. 

Conrad never misses a chance to 
air his feelings publicly about avia- 


tion’s international role. On one of 
his flights through Europe he looked 
down and saw a baseball game in 
progress among some Gls stationed 
in Germany. He immediately circled, 
and landed near the field. The GI’s 
stopped playing to inspect his plane 
and to listen as he explained his mis- 
sion. 

Supremacy in the air should be 
the heritage of American youth, he 
contends, yet pilots trained at gov- 
ernment expense during wartime 
seldom spend any of their own mon- 
ey for flying afterward. As a result, 
they contribute almost nothing to 
help aviation grow. 

As he sees it, the public naturally 
assumed that war-trained flyers 
would make us a “flying nation.” 
People now wonder why others 
should be interested in flying when 
those who have been taught to fly 
are not keeping it up. Conrad thinks 
the air age will not have arrived until 
the flivver of the air is commonplace. 

To nourish an enthusiasm for fly- 
ing among youngsters, Conrad de- 
vised a program called the Winona 
Experiment. It has grown into a 
larger program called the Minnesota 
Plan. 

The Winona Experiment simply 
called for getting kids interested in 
flying by giving ‘them the parts and 
blueprints and letting them build 
airplanes for themselves. Accord- 
ing to Conrad, “the Minnesota Plan 
means that every city recreation de- 
partment should have space at the 


local airport for a club for boys and 
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girls from the age of five up. They'll world. I just want to bring the two 
he ave a library, a shop to work in, and together, that’s all.” 
films on aviation, and they will be To the practical-minded, Conrad's 
taught general science. Start them scheme may sound idealistic. But so 
at iv e and you'll get the parents in- did his nonstop flight from New 
volved, too. I love both kids and avi- York to Paris in a Piper Cub a few 
ation more than anything in the _ years ago. 


GETTYSBURG, 1959 


The Gettysburg Address, as revised by a television-advertising copywriter: 

Not 47—not 67—but 87 years ago! That’s when the big event happened! And 
it happened Right Here—yes, right on this Very Continent. They were your 
forefathers, friends, and the nation they brought forth on this continent was 
new, NEW, N-E-W! Not only was it conceived 4 in liberty, but it was dedicated 
to the newest, finest proposition to which this or any other nation has ever been 
dedicated! 

Just compare! That’s all I ask. Just compare it to any other proposition to 
which any other nation has ever been dedicated! 

Now don’t forget, the sensational Civil War is now in progress! Just see for 
yourself if our nation, now celebrating its 87th anniversary with unprecedented 
dedications and propositions beyond your wildest dreams, will long endure! 

Here’s the convenient location: Gettysburg, Pa., just 35 miles south of Harris- 
burg on Highway 7. We’re here to dedicate square yard after square yard of this 
high- -quality topsoil as a final resting place for those exPERT infantrymen and 
cav valry specialists who here gave their lives to make this the most important battle 
in 87 years of successful operation. 

I’m sure you'll agree that it’s altogether fitting and proper to give them a tre- 
men-dous send-off! But, in a larger sense, the brave men, living and dead, who 
were drastically slashed and reduced to practically nothing on this very spot, have 
given it a dedication that nobody—but NOBODY—can match! 

So HURRY! First thing tomorrow start dedicating yourself to the gigantic 
task ahead! Get in on the increased devotion offered, for a limited time only, by 
those honored dead. Resolve NOW that they shall not have died in vain. You can 
be SURE that this nation will have a new birth of freedom that your friends will 
envy and admire, AND that government of, by, and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth—IF YOU ACT NOW! 

Herb Taylor in Tele-Vues quoted in the Minneapolis Tribune (13 Nov. ’58). 





By Kenneth B. Atkinson 
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How to Get Along 


With the Boss 


Eight ways to make life easier 


for him and for you 


oO you FEEL that your boss 
doesn’t understand you, or 
that your job is insecure? 

Maybe the trouble is that you don’t 
understand him. 

It may just be that he wishes you 
were easier on him. Personnel men 


agree that the employees who get 
ahead are those who are easy to get 
along with. Indeed, the more inept 
the supervisor, the more important 
it becomes for the employee to take 
a quiet hand in the situation. Even 
in large, carefully managed organi- 


zations you're likely to get ‘only 
sketchy supervision. But no matter 
how inefficient your boss is, he will 
be quick to spot the employee who is 
cooperative. And the more clumsy 
and vague his orders, the more he 
will appreciate the person who can 
translate them into appropriate ac- 
tion. 

Here are eight basic rules for get- 
ting along with your boss. 

1. Accept criticism. Most bosses 
*771 Fifth Avenue, New York City 2 


2. November, 


hate arguments. They want some- 
body sympathetic around on whom 
they can unload their troubles. ‘Tak- 
ing rebuke graciously is one way of 
expressing sympathy. 

Put yourself in your boss’ place. 
Something goes wrong, and he is 
angry. Nervous tension builds up 
inside him. If you start to argue, pre- 
sent excuses, or blame someone else, 
you are in effect shutting off his es- 

cape valve. But if you say, “I’m sor- 
ry. I'll try not to let it happen again,” 
you so take the wind out of his sails 
that he'll be likely to start thinking 
of excuses for you. 

So try to turn the conversation 
toward improving the situation. If 
you were not at fault, any possible 
damage to your reputation which 
may follow from implied acceptance 
of the blame will be well mended. 
1958. © 1958 by Lifetime Living Corp., 


and reprinted with permission. 
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2. Don’t be touchy. Almost any 
supervisory job requires the knack 
of getting on well with others. You'll 
ruin any reputation you may have 
for good human relations if you re- 
veal yourself as too readily offended. 
It takes the merest sniff, the slightest 
chill to your tone, to show that your 
self-esteem was injured by moving 
your desk without consulting you, 
by promoting the other person. And 
if you get huffy when things don’t 
entirely suit you, people will learn 
to avoid you, especially your boss. 
And when he starts avoiding you, 
you can be sure he'll avoid promoting 
you, especially if putting you in a 
better job means that he’d have to 
see more of you. 

3. Report your work. “Out of sight, 
out of mind” carries danger for the 
subordinate. If your boss isn’t think- 
ing about you, it’s likely that he’s not 
thinking of a better job for you. On 
the other hand, when he reawakens 
to your existence after a prolonged 
period it will be with irritated won- 
der about what you have been get- 
ting done. 

Therefore, unless there is an estab- 
lished method of reporting your ac- 
tivities, it will pay you to submit a 
one-page report from time to time 
indicating what you have accom- 
plished. Don’t make it long, or self- 
glorifying. Don’t raise questions. 
Simply make it clear that you’re still 
alive and have been getting some- 
thing done. Do it even though you 
sit right under your boss’ nose. 

This principle is of particular im- 


portance when you are away on a 
business trip. Let the boss know 
where you are, whom you've seen, 
what you've done, where you're go- 
ing next, and above all where he can 
get in touch with you at any time. 

4. Leave the boss alone. Does this 
seem to contradict the third princi- 
ple? To illustrate the difference, take 
a look at a little practice of a well- 
known executive. Early in his career 
he made it a point, whenever possi- 
ble, to cross his boss’ path. He didn’t 
speak to him, didn’t look at him. But, 
without bothering his chief, he kept 
reminding him that he was still 
alive. 

Some employees grasp with un- 
becoming zeal the idea that they've 
got to keep the boss reminded of 
them; like a cat in the kitchen, 
they're always getting underfoot. 
Don’t do it. And the worst thing 
possible is to keep wandering into 
his office with no particular business 
at hand. His reaction is to want to 
push you away, and if you don’t 
watch out, you may find yourself 
transferred where you'll surely be 
out of sight and mind. 

Even when you have a good ex- 
cuse to see him, can you possibly get 
along without doing so? If you can, 
you'll probably be doing } yourself a 
favor, because there is nothing quite 
so bad as giving a boss the idea that 
you ask unnecessary questions. The 
more difficult the problem, the more 
you will be tempted to present it to 
him in piecemeal fashion. You must 
take things to him in finished form. 





HOW TO GET ALONG WITH THE BOSS 


The boss wants answers, not ques- 
tions. Don’t bother him with either 
long explanations or unnecessary 
questions. 

5. Don’t go over his head. Of 
course, if you have an honest griev- 
ance and can’t get satisfaction from 
your immediate superior, you will 
have to go higher. But never carry a 
thing up the line until you’ve made 
a real effort to get it settled by him. 
Remember, taking problems over his 
head embarrasses him with his chief. 
Even if he doesn’t seek revenge he'll 
certainly hesitate to recommend you 
for a raise or promotion. 

6. Keep your bosses straight. Even 
in the best-run organizations there 
will be times when you will get in- 
structions from more than one su- 
perior. Sometimes employees take 
advantage of such situations, espe- 
cially if one boss is easy and the other 
tough. They may go to one when 
they want time off, to the other when 
they want a definite answer on some 
question about work. But sooner or 
later, bosses catch on. 

If there are two superiors who 
both seem to have some jurisdiction 
over you, try to find out which is 
your proper boss, and, as far as pos- 
sible, restrict your dealings to him. 
When the other gives you orders, 
carry them out if you reasonably can. 
If you can’t, say something like this: 

“Mr. So-and-So gave me this job and 
seemed to be in a hurry for it. I 
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wonder whether I could do yours a 
little later?” Or, “Would you talk to 
Mr. Blay? He gave me this rush job 
and Id hate to get in the doghouse.” 
In such ways keep gently but tact- 
fully reminding them that they have 
allowed their supervisory lines to be- 
come crossed up. 

7. Take orders by proxy. Some- 
times you must take orders from 
someone other than your chief. You 
must do so when such commands 
come by the boss’ order. In such 
cases he wants you to do something, 
but is too busy to tell you about it 
himself. Your vanity may be hurt, 
but carry out the order with good 
grace. Honor faithfully orders which 
come from the boss by whatever 
route, and don’t be upset because 
you didn’t get a personal notification. 

8. Be loyal. As long as you’re work- 
ing for a man (and for a long time 
after), be loyal to him. Whatever 
your personal opinions, whatever the 
differences between you, keep them 
to yourself. If you get a reputation 
for talking, people will fear you. It 
is important that people develop 
trust in you. One of the easiest ways 
is by getting a reputation for being 
guarded about criticism. If you can’t 
say something good, don’t say any- 
thing. 

There they are: eight rules for get- 
ting along with your boss. Try them 
out. The chances are you'll be im- 
pressed by the results. 


My idea of an agreeable person is one 
who agrees with me. Benjamin Disraeli. 








Ral Today 


Father Damien’s leper colony 
is no longer a cursed place 


HE PLANE FoR Mo okal, the 
Hansen’s-disease settlement, 
takes off daily at noon from 

Honolulu, flying time 28 minutes. 
We passed over Waikiki beach, then 
Diamond Head, and in no time saw 
the western tip of Molokai across the 
channel, as flat as its surrounding 
ocean, and discernible, at first, only 
for the fringe of surf that outlined 
it. Around the point, on Molokai’s 
northern side, the 2,000-foot isola- 
tion wall behind the settlement at 
Kalaupapa began its rise. Then a 
church was below us. 

“Father Damien’s,” said our pilot. 
“That’s Kalawao below, the first set- 
*§ Arlington St., Boston 16, 
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tlement. Nobody living there now.” 
He swung out to sea to come in for 
the landing. 

Two figures waited for us at the 
grass-grown airstrip, Father Gustave, 
whom we had asked to meet, and a 
young Hawaiian, our driver for the 
day. He was a permanently dis- 
charged patient who had chosen to 
remain in the settlement to help 
sight-seers. 

On Father Gustave’s advice we 
decided to take a ride around the 
peninsula first. Our driver ushered 
us into a polished blue sedan which 
he told us was never used to trans- 
port patients but was for visitors only. 
He owned a second car that he used 
for driving his friends about. The 
majority of the inhabitants, he said, 
were car owners, and; as we could 
see, they were also owners of TV 
sets. Imposing TV aerials were visible 
among the trees shading the small 
village of Kalaupapa, ahead of us. 

We came abruptly into a village 
street such as you might expect to 
find in New England. Small white 
cottages were set back in gardens be- 
hind white picket fences, and the 
sound of the sea was just a step away. 
Only the tropical trees and flowering 
shrubs—hibiscus, plumeria, oleander, 
jasmine—belied the New England 
atmosphere. There were the same 
tidy lawns beneath shade trees, the 
1958 by The Atlantic Monthly Co., and 
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same somnolence undisturbed by 
children’s voices, the same feeling 
that only old or ill folk lived here 
now, drowsing behind their shutters 
while their innumerable cats and 
dogs drowsed amid orchid pots on 
the porches. 

Only with great force of imagina- 
tion can you see the Kalaupapa land- 
ing as it was in 1873, when Father 
Damien came to the treeless penin- 
sula. 

A 2,000-foot cliff, blue-green with 
dense vegetation, dominates every 
landward view from the settlement. 
A perilous foot trail slants up the 
cliff to where there used to be a 
locked gate at the top. Clouds seem 
to spring directly from just behind 
its stony crest, as if manufactured 
there in some colossal cauldron. The 
primeval cliff stops all thought of 
exit from the base of the peninsula 
as effectively as does the surf break- 
ing against black lava beaches 
around its other three sides. 

In ten minutes you can drive 
through just about every street in 
Kalaupapa, but we took it more 
slowly, stopping often to photograph 
beautiful little gardens. So few fig- 
ures appeared in the landscape that 
we did not have to worry about the 
official request that no pictures be 
taken of patients. 

Our driver chatted about the ad- 
vantages of marrying in the town. 
Then you could sign up for a cottage 
of your own and get it, eventually, 
when its present tenants died or de- 
parted. You could do your own 


housekeeping and cooking instead of 
living in the unit homes and eating 
in community dining rooms. Many 
patients had married, since admission 
to Kalaupapa, and thus qualified for 
private dwellings. 

Around the unit homes which 
house unmarried men and women 
and the more disabled patients, a 
number of dogs and cats multiply. 
“They take the place of children 
with our people,” said our driver. 
“You know, we have no children 
here.” Children are removed from 
contagion at birth and raised by a 
parent outside, or by a foster mother 
if both parents are inside. 

The dogs and cats slept side by 
side, their ancient grudge forgotten 
in this village of no visible strife 
where every need of its slowly di- 
minishing population is taken care 
of. The driver tells us that deaths 
are far-spaced nowadays, what with 
the care the people receive. Old age 
or illnesses natural to old age are the 
most frequent causes of death. A 
bell is tolled when a patient dies, just 
as in Father Damien’s time, when 
death was a daily visitor. 

The driver went slowly past Eng-. 
land’s rose marble column in mem- 
ory of Father Damien and past the 
white marble memorial to Mother 
Marianne, who came with her Fran- 
ciscan nuns to help Father Damien 
in his last days and to continue his 
work for another 30 years until her 
death in 1918. 

We stopped to look at the govern- 
ment store. The customers came out 
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laughing just like bargain-happy 
shoppers from any community store. 
The illusion of normal livi ing is so 
pervasive everywhere that it takes a 
few moments to comprehend an occa- 
sional fact the driver gives, as, for 
example, passing the post office, he 
tells you that all mail is fumigated 
before transmission to the outside 
world. 

Kalawao, site of the first leper set- 
tlement on the peninsula, is a name 
to reckon with. It was the dateline 
address of Father Damien’s long let- 
ters to the Honolulu authorities. 
Charitable societies all over the 
world began to hear of his voluntary 
exile with his leprous “children” 
— the queen regent of the islands, 

Liliuokalani, decorated him as a 


knight of the Royal Order of Kala- 


kaua in September, 1881. That was 
eight years before his death from the 
disease whose devastation he was try- 
ing to alleviate. 

Uninhabited Kalawao is a place 
of remembrance. Father Damien’s 
church of St. Philomena is empty 
these days except tw ice a year, W hen 
memorial Masses are celebrated 
there. Beside the black marble cross 
marking Damien’s original grave to 
the right of his church are a dozen 
or so gray sepulchers with headstones 
all facing out to sea. Here lie his first 
helpers. 

The trade winds drive hard upon 
you as you stand gazing at the wild 
and lonely seascape. “Imagination 
strives to revive, and cannot, the ter- 
rible scenes that took place on this 


land’s end when 1,000 hopeless suf- 
ferers peopled it. It is quiet now, ex- 
ceedingly beautiful with its flowered 
meadows running down to the sea. 

It was wise to leave the visit to the 
infirmary and the Bishop's home un- 
til the last. Father Gustave received 
us in his cottage and told us that he 
had been just two months here him- 
self. He was still learning his way 
around the parish, which, apart 
from its singular location, had cer- 
tain health restrictions; he was not, 
for instance, permitted to enter into 
any active patient’s house. He did, 
however, visit daily every Catholic 
patient in the infirmary and the 
home, bringing them Communion 
and what spiritual solace he could. 

On our way to the infirmary, we 
paid our respects to his church. It was 
like any other small, well-kept parish 
church save for one detail. It had no 
confessional boxes. The confessional 
was a wooden-lattice frame set up 
just behind the es rail at 
the foot of the main aisle. “Easy for 
the blind to get to it without help,” 
said Father. Many of his sighted 
parishioners would have preferred 
the privacy of a closed confessional, 
but as long as there were blind 
among them who knew their way to 
this familiar place, he supposed that 
it would remain. 

The racks behind every pew, over- 
flowing with well-thumbed missals, 
testified to his large and faithful 
flock. We had no awareness of segre- 
gation in his church until Father 
caught us kneeling in the regular 
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pews, and gestured to four short rows 
up front on a side aisle which was 
reserved for the nuns and for visitors. 

Had there been a patient in the 
church, he explained, the patient 
would doubtless have done the same. 

“You've probably noticed their 
Ww atchfulness,” said Father Gustave, 
“when you've tried to shake hands. 
They have such gracious ways of 
avoiding a handshake.” We recalled 
a young woman in the administra- 
tion building to whom we had been 
introduced. Now we understood why 
she had excused herself, remarking 
that her hands were soiled from the 
mimeograph work she was doing. 

In the infirmary, and later in the 
home, we visited some of the older 
patients whose malady had been far 
advanced before the era of the sul- 
fones. There were the living witness- 
es of what leprosy, long unattended 
and unchecked, can do to its victims. 
Some of these advanced cases had 
been there for a decade or more; most 
of them would probably die of old 


age, thanks to the great care given 
to them now. 

Their physically devastated bodies 
were the living artifacts of Father 
Damien’s time. They were remind- 
ers of the days when all who were 
cast upon this island became sight- 
less, fingerless, sometimes throatless. 

The quiet nuns who accompanied 
us spoke up vivaciously in the pres- 
ence of their blind patients. Their 
familiar voices, describing their visit- 
ors, brought to the ruined faces they 
addressed expressions which you 
must learn to call smiles here. Their 
own smiles, framed in starchy coifs, 
had by contrast an unearthly beauty 
as they bent over their charges to 
rearrange a dress collar slightly askew 
or to pat a crippled hand. 

As we took our last walk through 
the settlement, we seemed to be see- 
ing it as Father Damien might have 
at that moment: with a shock of 
thankful surprise that the bright 
finger of land “where martyrs live 
forever” was all so peaceful now. 


o 
CONFUSION OF TONGUES 


I did a double take when I heard the neighborhood kids singing Christmas 
carols outside our house one crisp night last December. It ‘couldn't be, I 
thought, but I listened carefully, and sure enough, I heard: “As shepherds 
washed their socks by night. Nsie 4 


The kindergartner proudly reported to ve parents that the class had learned 
Irving Berlin's God Bless America. Then she proceeded to sing: 


land that I love; 

Stand beside her and guide her, 

Through the night with a light from a bulb.” 
Mrs. 


“God bless America, 


Deane Binder. 





By Stanley S. Jacobs 





N AN ERA when many social 
| workers are wringing their 

hands over the plight of the 
aged, a band of young matrons in 
San Francisco suburbs, amateurs all, 
are doing something about it. 

If you visit their community cen- 
ter called Little House in Menlo 
Park, Calif., 35 miles from the heart 
of San Francisco, you will see octo- 
genarians acting like 30-year-olds, 
and enjoying every minute of the 
life that remains to them. 

Take 82-year-old Mrs. Avis Elkins, 
for example. Mrs. Elkins, a tall ex- 
trovert with bobbed white hair, says 
with a touch of defiance, “Watch 
this, young fellow!” And she pro- 
ceeds to touch the floor without bend- 
ing her knees, causing not the 
slightest stir among the other mem- 
bers of this community center for 
persons over 50. All are busy with 
their own interests, which range 
from guppy raising to photography. 
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Big Doings at 
Little House 


A private community project in San 
Francisco is helping older people to 
feel needed and wanted 


Let no man think that women do 
not fret about their looks, whatever 
their age. At Little House you will 
find grandmas and great-grandmas 
attending beauty and charm courses: 
getting the latest word on posture, 
care of gray hair, skin massage, and 
weight reduction. They even hold 
an annual fashion show; its theme is: 
“what the well-dressed senior citizen 
will wear.” 

“Fifteen of our widows and wid- 
owers have found new marriage part- 
ners at Little House,” crows a bright- 
eyed lady of 79. “I’m looking around 
myself!” 

To one woman of 80, who moved 
from Chicago to Redwood City, 
Calif., life soon became empty with- 
out anything to do. “My married 
children have their own friends, 
problems, and interests,” she says. 
“I was excess baggage and knew it, 
although they were too polite to say 
so. When I found Little House, I 
became bold enough to join a class 
in conversational Spanish. It’s made 
a big difference to me, acquiring a 
new skill like this. gCdémo esta 
Usted, senor?” 
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Her happiness at Little House is 
matched by that of Mrs. Peter Wue- 
bel, who thinks the gleaming kitch- 
ens there are tops for whipping up 
cakes. A recipe she originated at 
Little House brought her a $25,000 
first prize in a national contest. 

At the Brussels world fair, visitors 
saw pictures of Little House and its 
lively company displayed by the 
U.S. State department. Now people 
from abroad, including experts on 
geriatrics, come to Menlo Park to 
meet the busy “senior citizens” who 
are doing important things. One of 
those citizens is 84-year-old Carlyle 
Hall. 

Mr. Hall had long been some- 
thing of a tinkerer, and he used the 
hobby- -room power tools to develop a 
gizmo called the Hall “kar jig.” It 


hoists an automobile, and turns it on 
its side, so that a mechanic can poke 


around its undersection without 
crawling underneath or getting spat- 
tered with grease. 

After he sold ten jigs of his own 
making Mr. Hall enfranchised a 
Chicago manufacturer to mass-pro- 
duce them. He is now working on 
other inventions, urged on by admit- 
ing fellow members of Little House. 

Even as you listen to Mr. Hall's 
story, you are likely to spot Fred C. 
Hawk, who banished loneliness and 
acquired new talents at an age when 
he thought he was finished with life. 
Fred, in his 80’s, moved to California 
from Ohio to be near his son, a Palo 
Alto physician. But old Mr. Hawk 
grew tired of sitting on park benches. 


“I was desperate for something to do, 
for people to meet,” he says. “Then I 
was introduced to Little House. It 
was rather like love at first sight!” 

The first thing that caught Fred’s 
eye was a loom. “How does that thing 
work?” he demanded. Somebody 
showed him. Fascinated, he took les- 
sons, and soon began turning out 
lovely place mats of bamboo and col- 
ored string. Before long, Fred was 
first to arrive in the morning and 
last to leave at night. Now he pro- 
duces exquisite lacy stoles, does ex- 
pert knitting and rug hooking, and 
teaches his craft to other men and 
women. Fred served as Little House 
president several years ago. 

Little House was launched in 
1949 by a group of young suburban 
wives who called themselves the 
Peninsula Volunteers. The place was 
literally little: a somewhat shabby 
four-room cottage which opened its 
doors to just a dozen lonely, elderly 
persons that first year. 

As more and more folks flocked in, 
drawn by tales of the informality, gay 
spirits, and useful activities to be 
found in this “little house,” the 
Peninsula Volunteers turned to big- 
ger and better fund-raising efforts to 
provide larger quarters and more ex- 
tensive services. 

The young women behind the 
project opened a rummage shop, and 
netted substantial profits each year. 
They also sponsored dances, balls, 
luncheons, and barbecues, and the 
proceeds went entirely to the Little 
House building fund. 
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When a movie or stage star came 
to San Francisco, a nervy young 
matron would snag him, exhibit her 
catch at a reception, and charge stiff 
prices for the privilege of meeting 
the famous one. 

At last the necessary funds were 
available, and the present structure 
was built in 1954. An addition came 
later. Little House now stands on 
choice parkland leased by the Menlo 
Park city council for a modest dollar- 
a-year rental, 

In all, Little House and its addi- 
tions cost about $130,000. A few 
concessions were made to old age in 
designing it. Nonskid floors, ground- 
level thresholds, and better than 
adequate heating were specified. 

Not a cent of taxpayers’ money 


has been expended on Little House, 
though it serves elderly men and 
women by the hundreds from a 
dozen communities. Nor does it re- 
ceive funds from the community 


chest. The Peninsula Volunteers 
still finance the project, although it 
has become partially self-sustaining 
through membership dues and the 
sale of hobby craft and art work. 

Dues, however, are very loosely 
defined. They run from as little as 
25¢ a month to $10, depending on 
the member’s means. What each 
person chips in monthly is a well- 
kept secret. The pensioner who must 
watch every dime need not feel un- 
comfortable working or playing be- 
side a wealthier member. 

Little House members publish 
their own newspaper, though the 


stories are light on national signifi- 
cance and heavy on personal items. 
“Addie Baird is still on crutches but 
very cheerful. She doesn’t like to 
talk about sickness. Ethel Stafford 
was in the hospital, went home feel- 
ing good, then got German measles. 
Hurry back to us, Ethel!” 

Once, when unpleasant things 
were said across the bridge table, and 
a few tempers became unstrung, 
Miss Elizabeth Stetler, director of 
Little House, suggested, “Why not 
make an appeal for fair play in our 
newspaper? That might make for 
better bridge games.” As a result, 
tempers were leashed and manners 
became almost Chesterfieldian. 

Miss Stetler, a former Red Cross 
worker, thinks that Little House may 
set a pattern for hundreds of com- 
munities. “We help the mounting 
number of older and retired people 
find new roles in the life and affairs 
of the community,” she says. “We 
also provide a center for studying the 
requirements of our over-50 group.” 
To this end, scientists from neigh- 
boring Stanford university take a 
keen interest in Little House as a liv- 
ing experiment in making older peo- 
ple feel useful and wanted. 

Members have their own “city 
council,” and meetings of the entire 
membership are held monthly. Any 
subject may be brought up, from 
how to rotate dishwashing x to 
what new civic project should be 
tackled next. 

An advisory board, consisting of 
businessmen, doctors, lawyers, and 
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educators, serves Little House and 
its sponsors, Peninsula Volunteers, 
Inc. The only salaried workers are 
the director, Miss Stetler; her pro- 
gram director, Mrs. Elizabeth Evans; 
and a full-time secretary. 

Little House is open from 10 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. each day. Members, who 
range from 50 to 96 years of age, 
combine among them more than 
75,000 years of experience in living. 
Five days a week, volunteer counsel- 
ors are on hand to help members find 
reasonably priced housing and jobs 
when necessary. 

Each month a workshop is held 
for employers, aimed at showing 
them the advantages of hiring people 
over 50. At least 175 men and 
women have obtained full or part- 
time jobs through Little House. And 
from time to time an expert from the 
U.S. Bureau of Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance comes to give mem- 
bers advice about Social Security 
benefits. 

Now and then you may see Little 
House denizens climbing into buses 
headed for the Grand Canyon, the 
Pacific Northwest, the Mexican 
border, and other vacation spots. 

“We get trips, hotels, meals, and 
other services at about 40% less than 
they would cost us if we didn’t be- 
long to Little House,” says Mrs. 
Margaret Richards, a member of St. 
Raymond’s Catholic church in Men- 
lo Park. 

Mrs. Richards, a shy widow from 
England, found friendship and new 
interest in church work and Little 


House activities after she came to 
America. She is now in her 70's. 

To another woman from St. Ray- 
mond’s, Mrs. Mary Alice Frerichs, 
a widow and former schoolteacher 
from Tracy, Calif., Little House and 
its busy daily scheddle proved so en- 
ticing that she moved to Menlo Park 
just to be near “my club.” 

Msgr. Edwin J. Kennedy of St. 
Raymond's delighted Little House 
members when he came to discuss 
Gregorian chant. He brought along 
a soloist to demonstrate the music. 
And on St. Patrick’s day, he spoke 
on “Irishmen I’ve Met Around the 
World,” this time bringing along a 
tenor to sing Irish songs. 

Little House offers plenty of op- 
portunity for horseshoes, croquet, 
shuffleboard, and movies. But the 
calendar of activities also abounds in 
lectures, forums, and panel discus- 
sions. 

In one room you may hear a world- 
renowned atomic physicist discussing 
fallout hazards. In another room, 
Mrs. Haruko Obata of Berkeley, 
Calif., will be discussing Japanese 
floral arrangements. 

The pre-Soviet premier of Russia, 
Alexander Kerensky, journeyed here 
to discuss world affairs with men and 
women in their 70’s, 80’s, and 90’s. 
When a helicopter manufacturer 
spoke, he was besieged by eager old- 
sters demanding rides in his whirly- 
bird. 

In the lapidary room, you'll meet 
men in their 70’s and 80’s who have 
developed great skill in working with 
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semiprecious stones. Elsewhere, a 
woman recites poetry of her own 
composition; another calls for volun- 
teers to act in a play she has written. 

Some Little House members at- 
tend Stanford university, San José 
State college, or other institutions of 
higher education. 

Sometimes aged men and women 
with vague complaints are referred 
by their doctors to Little House with 
the simple diagnosis: “Bored to 
death. Needs stimulation.” 

One member who sees that they 
gct stimulated is a retired bookseller 
of 72 named Robert Collyer, who 
works some ten hours a day as pro- 
gram chairman. A man of incredible 
vitality, Bob dashes about arranging 
every thing from a trip to Chinatown 
to an evening of chamber music. On 
the day the San Francisco Giants 
gave that city its first taste of major- 
league baseball, a white-haired dele- 
gation from Little House sat in a 
special section. Mr. Collyer was 
cheerleader. 

After leaving his lifelong job as a 
linotype operator, Leon ]. Waltz 
found himself at loose ends. At Little 
House, he got what he wanted: art 
instruction. Toth ay he is a sufficiently 
accomplished sculptor to teach other 
elderly people the art. 

The work of Leon and others may 
be viewed at the yearly arts, crafts, 
and hobby show sponsored by Little 
House. Visitors come from many 


Layman: a pedestrian who jumped too late. 
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cities to inspect or buy the products 
exhibited. The show has become an 
important source of operating rev- 
enue for the establishment. 

As Christmas approaches, Little 
House overflows with toys, dolls, 
baby carriages, juvenile forniure, 
and other items either manufactured 
or renovated by the members. The 
lot goes to underprivileged children 

About a year ago, the Palo Alto 
Veterans hospital asked the Little 
House people to volunteer as enter- 
tainers for mentally disturbed _pa- 
tients. Undaunted by sullen or dis- 
tant behavior in the wards, the aged 
men and women made themselves 
right at home in the hospital. They 
brought pies, cakes, and candy, read 
magazines to the patients, organized 
dances, and taught bridge. ‘Best of 
all,” says one woman, her eyes spar- 
kling, “we felt that we were really 
needed by those unfortunate people.” 

When election time approaches, 
the Little House “boys and girls” 
form get-out-the-vote crews. They 
move through the suburbs ringing 
doorbells, alerting householders to 
their civic duty. 

“I hadn’t voted myself since I was 
50,” admits one 70-year-old man. 
“But at Little House, I came to re- 
alize what a precious thing my vote 
is. Now I’m helping younger folks 
to avoid my mistake. Somehow, ev- 
erybody seems to care about such 
things here at Little House!” 


T. James Mack. 





Condensed from 


By Rosemary Le Boeuf 


“America”* 
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Don’t be atraid of Siste er Severia 


Parents and teaching Sisters have pressing 


and fundamental problems to solve together 


~ |aTuo.ics don’t know enough 
about their schools. For all 

the exchange of ideas that 

takes place between the average pa- 
rishioner and the Sisters who teach 
his children, one or the other might 
just as well be living on the moon. 

Why? The reasons are deep-seat- 

ed. The Catholic who has not been 
ey ie as an adult with Sisters 
often carries a schoolboy Cor school- 
deference toward Sisters in 
general. This attitude may be ad- 
mirable, but it is hardly conducive 
to good communication; nor does it 
always prevent the same Catholic 
from criticizing the Sisters loudly 
when they are not around. 

The Sister who greets our child 
at the door of the Ist-grade classroom 
may be Sister Mary Xenia, but in 
our mind's eye we see her as Sister 
Severia, who took away our jack- 
knife or our Nancy Drew book in a 
6th-grade geography class. We say 
“Yes, Sister” and “No, Sister,” and 
would no more think of offering a 
suggestion than we would of greet- 
ing the pastor with a Masonic grip. 
York 


girl ) 


*329 W. 108th St., New City 25. 


Nov. 


Think I’m exaggerating? Talk to 
your neighbors. F ind out how many 
mothers spend a sleepless night be- 
fore taking some home-school prob- 
lem to Sister Superior. Absurd, isn’t 
it? One woman afraid to approach 
another woman. Yet, in addition to 
the common faith they share, they 
have a mutual interest in a particu- 
lar child, and they often have a com- 
mon national, educational, and social 
background. 

Sister directors of novices do try 
to smooth the rougher corners of the 
personalities submitted to their care, 
but even Sisters are human. If we 
insisted on paragons to staff our 
America Press, and 


15, 1958. © 1958 by the 
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schools, it would be a long time be- 
tween classes. 

Besides, it doesn’t make sense to 
generalize about Sisters on the basis 
of a single unpleasantness, which 
may have been due to catching Sister 
on a bad day or perhaps to catching 
that rare Sister to whom life is pretty 
much a series of bad days. Parents 
are expected to be reasonably mature. 
I once met a barber who greatly irri- 
tated me. I have not let my hair 
grow long because of it. 

In the relationship between Sisters 
and parents, lack of familiarity 
breeds, if not contempt, at least mis- 
understanding. The Sisters’ sched- 
ule, which may appear to the layman 
unnecessarily rigid and even a little 
antisocial, is essential to the avoid- 
ance of chaos in the convent. 

No sane person would enter a 
packed classroom five mornings a 
week for the kind of remuneration 
the Sisters receive without strong 
spiritual motivation. Every one of 
them must be assured enough time 
for her spiritual refreshment. Hence, 
the Sisters should not be called from 
their spiritual exercises, nor from 
their meals or their rest, for that mat- 
ter. 

But to the caller who may be 
dialing a convent for the first time, 
the quiet response “Sister is at pray- 
er” sounds like a rebuke for sacri- 
lege. One hangs up with a mumbled 
apology and vague recollections of 
Huns, heretics, and others who have 

“invaded the cloister.” Simply add- 
ing a schedule of the Sisters’ free 


time to the other information sent 
to parents at the beginning of the 
school year could prevent interrup- 
tions of the Sisters’ activities and 
embarrassment on the part of par- 
ents. 

Procrastination also contributes to 
the lack of good communication be- 
tween Sisters and parents. Both par- 
ents and Sisters may withhold dis- 
cussions until antagonisms have 
mounted. Mother and Sister each 
knows the other is busy. The little 
difficulty must become a big one, and 
one or both parties must become agi- 
tated, before communication is es- 
tablished. The results may be disas- 
trous. 

The issue is further confounded 
by the strange translations children 
make of adult remarks. Sister’s sug- 
gestion that “it would be nice if 
each child brought 50¢ for the mis- 
sions” becomes “Sister says we have 
to bring 50¢ tomorrow.” Mother’s 
lack of change at 8:05 A.M. is report- 
ed to Sister thus: “My mother says 
we can’t bring any money for the 
missions.” 

Both parents and teachers should 
be experienced enough to recognize 
such a translation when they hear it. 
When we are antagonistic to begin 
with, however, we hear what we 
wish to hear. 

Every year specific questions of 
school policy and procedure are 
raised in every parish. Unfortun- 
ately, they are not always raised 
where they can be answered. In- 
stead, they are discussed at the den 
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mothers’ meeting, at the supermar- 
ket, or over the back fence, where 
the Sisters can hardly be expected to 
defend themselves or school policies. 
Not only does this type of criticism 
fail to enlighten anyone involved, 
but it gives scandal. 

Both Catholics and non-Catholics 
frequently ask if Sisters are “al- 
lowed” to attend meetings of parish 
parent-teacher associations. The an- 
swer is that most Sisters are free to 
participate in parent-teacher meet- 
ings Cif they are not held during 
school hours) but often do not be- 
cause they haven’t been invited. 

True, every year there is a tea or 
a reception for the Sisters, but since 
in most parishes these events are so- 
cial, the introduction of school prob- 
lems would seem in poor taste. Sister 
Superior may even be asked to give 
an annual talk to the parents on 
school policy. If no tradition of ex- 
changing ideas exists within the 
group, if parents do not feel free to 
stand up in the meeting and discuss 
elements of school policy with her, 
such a program can hardly be said to 
serve the cause of communication: 
the very purpose for which parent- 
teacher groups are established. 

Parent-teacher groups do not al- 
ways serve their stated purpose, as 
many a harassed pastor, superior, or 
past president of a group can tell 
you. Far from bringing parents and 
school authorities together, some 
groups act as barriers to any ex- 
change of ideas. 

When a parents’ group fails to 


accomplish its purpose, it is usually 
for one of two reasons. Either it has 
become purely economic in its aims, 
with all its energy bent on raising 
money for the new steam kitchen or 
better athletic equipment; or it has 
become purely social, and offers its 
members little more than a monthly 
afternoon or evening out, a cup of 
coffee, two homemade cookies (4th- 
grade mothers this month!) and an 
opportunity for a chat with other 
parents. 

In the void between parents and 
teachers, far graver issues are buried 
than what should be the proper 
length for uniform skirts and wheth- 
er the patrol boys should be sta- 
tioned at Maple and 4th or Maple 
and 5th. Fundamental problems can 
be neglected. 

Too many Catholic parents, for 
example, tend to think of the teacher 
shortage in Catholic schools as a 
temporary and local problem. It is 
neither. Pupils are entering our 
schools many times faster than girls 
are entering the teaching Sister- 
hoods. For our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools alone we will need 
approximately 50,000 additional 
teaching Sisters by 1970. 

These staggering facts are basic to 
understanding the necessity for 
crowded classrooms, “split classes,” 
and the increased use of lay teachers 
with a consequent rise in the cost of 
Catholic education. 

The Sisters would have as much 
to gain as the parents if the two 
groups got together more often. The 
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Sisters in our schools come from 
families like our own, and teaching 
is certainly not a job which puts one 
out of touch with life. However, the 
Sister who has not been part of or- 
dinary family life for ten, or 20, or 
30 years may have to be reminded, 
now and again, that the eight-foot 
dining-room table around which she 
envisions her charges doing their 
homework has, in most modern 
homes, been replaced by a drop-leaf 
affair in a dining ell, which it often 
shares with a television set and a 
playpen. 

Standards of discipline vary from 
one decade to another. Both parent 
and teacher need to know what dif- 
ferences may exist in their points of 
view if the child is not to emerge a 
tattered bird from a game of disci- 
plinary badminton. Besides, discus- 
sions between parents and teachers 
might reveal a surprising lack of 
unanimity among parents them- 
selves. 

No one plan will answer the needs 
of all parishes. In a parish where no 
parents’ group exists, perhaps one is 
needed. 

Or it may be that good liaison be- 
tween home and school can be ac- 
complished through an already exist- 
ing group, such as the sodality, the 
altar society, the Confraternity of 


Christian Doctrine, or the Christian 
Family movement. 

One of the best suggestions thus 
far offered for better communication 
has come from Sister Ritamary, 
C.H.M., editor of the Sister Forma- 
tion Bulletin. She has urged the 
scheduling of panel discussions by 
Sisters, clergy, and laity to deal with 
issues of mutual concern. The influ- 
ence of home and school in the edu- 
cation of the child, home and school 
concepts of authority, the role of the 
home and school in encouraging re- 
ligious vocations—these are matters 
that could be discussed. The pre- 
pared talks should be only a spring- 
board; the real profit will come from 
the floor discussion. 

A word of caution: the adminis- 
trators of the parish school are doing 
a difficult job, often without ade- 
quate staff and equipment. To con- 
front them with a long list of “ques- 
tions” which from their tone and 
content should more properly be 
called grievances, and to give them 
the impression that what they are 
doing is badly received, would be 
more than discouraging. It would be 
enough to make a saint cranky, and 
would hardly advance home-school 
relationships. Specific problems can 
be answered easily as they arise once 
a spirit of understanding prevails. 


MOMENT OF TRUTH 


“Do you have trouble making up your mind?” inquired the psychiatrist. 


“Well, yes and no,” replied the patient. 


Albany Times Union (11 Aug. ’58). 





By Martin Lederman 
Condensed from “The Slim Gourmet’s 
Soup Book’’* 





Soupmanship 


A can opener is the magic key 
to a new idea in soup blending 


W HEN I Livep IN Paris I regu- 
' larly ate onion soup at Du- 
pont’s, where this fine soup was at 
its best. Today I eat canned onion 
soup from the supermarket. It’s ac- 
tually better than Dupont’s. 

An American canned soup better 
than the best in Paris? Is it possible? 
It is not only possible. It is an ac- 
complished fact. We have all heard 
of palace revolutions. What we are 
witnessing today is a kitchen revo- 
lution. Americans are breaking 
through the walls of the last bastion 
of feudalism, the grande cuisine of 
French connoisseurs. Our weapon is 
an army of tin cans and the superior 
quality of what is put into them. 

The chefs in my service are paid 
the same princely salaries as Escof- 
fier. There is just one difference: I 
do not have to sign the pay check 
all by myself. Millions of people help 
me to keep the best soup cooks of 
five continents working for me. 

In New Jersey I employ the mas- 
ter chef of tomato soup. He knows 
more about tomatoes than you and 


I and all the cookbook writers of the 
past seven centuries. He is a king 
among soup cooks, a Leonardo da 
Vinci of color and texture and com- 
position. I joyfully pay him his due: 
15¢ per can. 

Good cooking, as I have been told 
by chefs I have admired, begins not 
in the kitchen but at the market. 
First you must know how to buy. 
3ut with 20th-century soup masters, 
I have discovered, good cooking be- 
gins even earlier. It begins in the 
garden, before the seed is planted. 

For their pea soup, for example, 
soup masters used to use an Alaska 
pea. Now their gardeners plant for 
them a Scotch pea, and they grow 
these special peas on hilltops in 
Washington and Idaho where there 
is enough of the cool growing 
weather on which peas thrive. 

When you and I and the restau- 
rant chef buy in the market, we are 
at the mercy of nature and weather 
and, to some extent, the season. The 
chicken that you buy for your chick- 
en soup may be fatter or leaner than 
the one in the recipe, depending on 
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many conditions over which you 
have no control. But the soup mas- 
ters can be sure that their ingredi- 
ents do not vary. Their vegetables 
and herbs are controlled at their 
source in the garden, from seed to 
harvest, and their handling is of the 
same efficiency. Only if you can 
grow the finest vegetables, pick them 
at their peak, and hurry them into 
the pot with the least possible delay, 
and if you also cook your soup care- 
fully at proper temperatures—only 
then can you have the soup that the 
soup masters make. 


You may, of course, use each 


canned soup as it comes, and often 
at our house we do. But more often 
we like to use these beautiful and 
reliable canned soups as foundations, 


and create out of them famous old 
soups and original new ones. 

Out of our successes of many years 
come the 96 recipes you will find in 
the Chicken Soup Wheel on page 
53. All of them have been tried and 
enjoyed many times. They are re- 
liable taste blends, and the propor- 
tions are simple and infallible. 

There are no complicated, finicky 
measurements. Here is my own rule 
for mixing canned soups. Beginning 
with your basic soup, of each in- 
gredient that follows take half as 
much as you did of the one before. 
OF course, like all rules, this has its 
exceptions. But in general, unless it 
is expressly recommended, never 
blend soups in equal proportions. 

If you use the most popular and 
least expensive canned soups, as we 


do in our soup-eating family, remem- 
ber that these are usually condensed 
soups and each can of soup requires 
an equal amount of water added to 
it. Take this into account in your 
measuring. It is the only caution you 
will have to remember. 

For example, you take one can of 
chicken soup and dilute it according 
to the label. You take half as much 
—half a can—of bouillon and also 
dilute this according to the label. 
You can, if you like, stop there. You 
already have a good and interesting 
soup. Or you can go on. You can 
add half as much canned peas as you 
did of bouillon, that is, one quarter 
of a can. Again you can stop. Or 
you can go on to the next step, add- 
ing bacon. Put in half as much of 
this as you did of the peas. 

If you have used a can of con- 
densed soup, and added a can of 
water as called for, then your basic 
unit is two cans of soup, and all your 
other quantities are doubled. The 
bouillon you add becomes one whole 
can. Your peas are half a can. 

Why, you will ask, must you take 
one can of your basic soup and only 
half of its good companion? If each 
soup is so good, why not equal parts 
of both? 

Try it. Dilute, mix, and heat one 
can of chicken soup and one can of 
cream-of-asparagus soup, and taste. 
Now you know for yourself. ‘The 
flavor of the chicken has been 
drowned, conquered, obliterated by 
the stronger-flavored asparagus. The 
asparagus, meanwhile, is not quite 
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strong enough to emerge above the 
chicken. The result is a soup in 
which no special flavor dominates at 
all. 

Now try a blend of one part of 
chicken with one-half part of as- 
paragus. Here, you will find, is a 
perfect chicken soup with a pleasing, 
attractive asparagus-taste companion. 

Next time try the same experiment 
the other way around. Mix one can 
of asparagus soup with one-half can 


of chicken soup. You will taste a 
new, mild, palate-charming aspara- 
gus soup the like of which you have 
never tasted before. The soft-voiced 
fragrance of the chicken soup is not 
domineering, but it helps to bring 
out the best in the asparagus soup. 

It is a case of the queen and her 
consort, the star and his leading lady, 
the prima ballerina and her support- 
ing flattering partner. One flavor 
holds the spotlight, fixes our atten- 
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tion, announces its name in a man- 
ner gentle yet clear. It is chicken 
soup We are savoring, or it is aspara- 
gus soup. The companion provides 
adornment, enhancement, the hom- 
age of a courtier and the piquancy of 
a new taste alliance. Change the 
companion from asparagus to pea 
soup, and the chicken is still chicken 
soup, but with a different charm 
again. 

So now you have your basic soup, 
the star performer, and half as much 
of your second soup, the companion. 
Add to this a supporting player, 
whatever it may be. In one combina- 
tion it may be tiny meat balls, in 
another some diced potatoes or other 
vegetable, in still another a slice of 
toasted French bread. This will be 
half the quantity of the companion 
soup or a quarter of the basic soup. 

Now comes the topping, the grace 
note, the flourish with which your 
creation will make its bow. This 
may be chopped chives on one soup, 
fragrant parsley on another, thinly 
sliced cucumbers on a third. It may 
be a dash of grated cheese, or a touch 
of kirsch or sherry. Whatever it is, 
you need half as much of this as you 
took of the previous, or third, in- 
gredient. 

If the finest gourmets among your 
friends are coming to dinner, and 
you are looking for some touch to 
your menu that will give them spe- 
cial pleasure, here it is. 

Blend one can of condensed 
chicken soup, one can of water, half 


a can of cream-of-mushroom soup; 
add a quarter can of toasted, finely 
chopped almonds, and sprinkle a 
few drops of sherry into each steam- 
ing bowl as you are about to serve 
it. Sensitive palates will rejoice in 
this really exquisite soup. 

The blending of chicken soup is 
one of the most rewarding of the 
soup mixer’s art. The two-to-one 
ratio is the only rule you need to re- 
member. You can begin with any 
of the members of the family, with 
clear chicken broth or consomme, 
with chicken soup with rice, or 
chicken with noodles. 

You might get your soup-mixing 
career off to a happy start by mixing 
your favorite form of chicken soup 
with one of its two most agreeable 
companions. Try chicken with 
cream-of-mushroom soup, or chicken 
with cream-of-asparagus soup, a sec- 
ond infallible favorite. 

One of the greatest chicken soups 
that we discovered in the course of 
our own experiments is this delicious 
one. 

Mix four cans of chicken soup 
with two cans of vegetarian vege- 
table soup, one can of chicken gum- 
bo, and half a can of small cubes of 
peeled fresh cucumber. It is one of 
the very few recipes that cannot be 
successfully varied, except that the 
cucumbers can be replaced by finely 
diced celery. 

In any case this is only one of the 
96 chicken-soup blends you can 
make with the Soup Wheel. 





By Ken Purdy 


Cor ondensed rite 


“Think’* 





Car of the Past and Future 


The return of the steam-driven auto is a 
long way in the future but seems inevitable 


“1 EW THINGS are so firmly embed- 
k ded in American folklore as the 
steam automobile, and particularly 
the Stanley Steamer. The last Stan- 
ley Steamer was made in 1925; the 
peak year of the car’s popularity was 
probably 1902. But legends endure. 

According to the legends, the 
Stanley brothers, Mr. F. E. and Mr. 
F. O. Gidentical twins), had a stand- 
ing offer of a free car for anyone who 
could hold the throttle open for 60 
seconds; no one knew what the top 
speed of a Stanley Steamer really 
was; the owner of a Stanley had to 
have a locomotive engineer’s license 
to drive it; the possibility of a boiler 
explosion in a Stanley was terrible 
to contemplate. 

None of these things is true, and 
the facts are far more interesting. A 
Stanley Steamer engine had only 15 
moving parts, and a strong man 
could pick it up with one hand; yet 
it could drive a heavy automobile 
with a silence and a smoothness that 
even a Rolls-Royce cannot duplicate. 
The top speed of the passenger mod- 
els was around 60 mph, but a racing 
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model crashed while doing 197 in 
Florida in 1907. A_ boiler rupture 
in a Stanley was a rarity, and only 
an inconvenience when it did hap- 
pen. The steam was made in coiled 
tubes inside the boiler casing, and 
an explosion was mechanically im- 
possible. 

More than 100 American firms 
made steam automobiles. One by one 
they dropped out of the race. The 
internal-combustion engine won the 
day. Why? 

The gasoline-powered engine is 
ill-suited to the task of driving an 
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automobile. It must be fitted with a 
complicated carburetor or even more 
complicated fuel-injection system 
Once inside the cylinders, the fuel 
charge must be fired by a precisely 
timed ignition system. 

Because it produces no power un- 
til it is turning rapidly, it must have 
a gear-change mechanism. If it has 
a standard mechanism, there’s a shift 
lever to push about. If it has an auto- 
matic transmission, it will be so com- 
plicated that only five factories in 
America can build it. 

Most gasoline engines are cooled 
by water, with consequent cooling- 
system leaks and winter freeze-ups. 
The fuel requirements are fussy and 
the stuff is expensive. The engine it- 
self is so complex that only a special- 
ist can do maintenance work on it, 
and its stresses are so high that it 
rapidly wears itself out. 

No wonder the steam-car men 
laughed at the very idea of gasoline- 
engine supremacy when the upstart 

came along. Even electric-car devo- 

tees were scornful for a time. After 
all, it was an electric car that first 
did 60 mph. 

Did the “interests” run the steam 
automobile into the ground? That 
was a common rumor in the 1920’s, 
and one still hears it: that the gaso- 
line-car builders sabotaged the steam- 
er by devious means, or that the 
petroleum producers ganged up on it. 
It is true that gasoline-engine manu- 
facturers put out some rough sugges- 
tions about the steamer (“Would 
you like to see your little children 


blown sky-high?”) but they weren’t 
fatal. And the oil men had little to 
lose. In those early days, before vast 
investments had been made in re- 
fining plants, they were as happy to 
sell kerosene as gasoline. 

No, the steamer wasn’t sabotaged. 
It was done to death by the stubborn- 
ness and lack of foresight of some of 
its makers, and by two or three minor 
technical shortcomings. If the build- 
ers had been just a bit more progres- 
sive, if the technicians of the day 
could have come up with just a few 
basic improvements, the gasoline en- 
gine might be a museum curiosity 
today. 

It is easy to forget it now, but the 
steam engine had a tremendous head 
start in the race; it was man’s first 
important prime mover. Nicholas 
Joseph Cugnot, a French artillery- 
man, built the first self- powered 
vehicle ever to move upon a public 
road, and it ran by steam. Cit ran 
first in 1765; last, about ten years ago, 
when it was taken out of a Paris 
museum for a trial.) Huge steam 
busses, some carrying as many as 22 
passengers, were in use in Britain in 
1801. 

There were steam carriages in 
America before 1896, when F. E. 
Stanley built his first car, but they 
were slow and cumbersome. The 
Messrs. F.E. and F.O. Stanley ran 
a prosperous photographic-plate busi- 
ness in Newton, Mass. In 1896 Mr. 
F.E. saw a European automobile 
and remarked dryly that he believed 


he could make a better one himself. 
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The Stanleys were 47 years old at 
the time, shrewd, closemouthed 
Yankees. They built their car, sold it, 
built two more, sold them, and in 
1899 built 200 and sold them all. 

Their cars were light, good-look- 
ing in their way, and capable of 
startling performance for their time. 
Demands for Stanley Steamers 
poured in, and so did offers to buy 
the company. Mr. F.E. and Mr. 
F.O. weren’t interested in selling, 
but to amuse themselves they put a 
price of $250,000 on the company. 
They were startled when the Loco- 
mobile Co. put the money on the 
line and asked for the keys to the 
plant. 

The brothers spent the next year 
designing a new steam car, and in 
1900 they were back in business, 
and in court. A suit had been 
brought by Locomobile, since the 
contract naturally had specified that 
the Stanleys were not to make their 
car any more. The twins didn’t con- 
test the suit, for that would have cost 
money. They simply redesigned their 
redesign so completely that no in- 
fringement was evident. Locomobile 
gave up; Mr. F.E. and Mr. F.O. 
bought back their company for a 
fraction of the price they had re- 
ceived for it and began to build 
steamers again. 

In their best years the Stanleys 
produced about 1,000 cars annually. 
Buyers paid cash. No guarantee of 
any kind was given or implied. The 
brothers considered a request for a 
guarantee a slur on their integrity. 


If something went wrong with a car 
because of material failure or design 
error, they'd fix it at no cost, but they 
wouldn’t promise to do it. 

They painted their cars black. 
They would have no truck with 
yearly model changes, and they 
never enjoyed spending money for 
advertising. They knew their car was 
the best of its kind in the world, and 
they saw no reason to boast in print 
about it. 

Mr. F.E. did unbend in one direc- 
tion: he liked racing, and occasion- 
ally drove a car on the track in the 
early days. Later, and for high-speed 
work (at one time Stanley held five 
world records), Fred Marriott, the 
chief factory mechanic, usually had 
the helm. In 1907 he took a racing 
Stanley to Florida to try some record 
runs. The car was very light. The 
body looked something like an up- 
side-down boat: it was flat on the 
bottom and the decked-over top was 
gently curved. It was sharp-prowed 
fore and aft. 

The boiler was running at 1,300 
pounds of pressure to the square 
inch, as against the normal 600. 
Marriott took a flying start and was 
doing an incredible 190 mph when 
he crossed the start of the measured 
mile. A few yards beyond that point, 
with the speedometer showing 197 
and climbing fast, the car struck a 
small bump. 

With the front end inclined, the 
airfoil shape of the body asserted it- 
self. The car simply took off and 
began to climb. It was air-borne for 
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100 feet, and when it hit the beach 
it smashed itself to pieces. The boiler 
was picked up nearly a mile away. 
Marriott survived, terribly injured. 
The Stanley brothers vow ed never to 
race their cars again, and they didn’t. 

They went on producing passen- 
ger models,“ however, and some of 
them were very fast. To try to beat 
a Stanley Gentleman’s Speedy Road- 
ster, a gasoline-engine enthusiast 
needed to spend $8,000 or $10,000 
for a Renault or a Lancia, and then 
he might lose. A Gentleman’s Road- 
ster won a 15-mile race by more 
than four minutes. The Stanley Fast 
Touring Car cost $1,000; the 12-pas- 


senger Mountain Wagon, $2,500. 
The brothers retired in 1916, and 
from then until its final demise in 


1925, the company was in other 
hands. Useful improvements were 
on the cars now. They had con- 
densers which enabled the boiler 
water to be used over and over again, 
thus increasing the distance the car 
could run on a tankful of water. The 
open-flame pilot light under the 
boiler had been replaced by an elec- 
trically ignited unit. 

One of the things that had pre- 
vented wider acceptance of the steam 
car had been the open pilot light. 
Ferry boats and public garages 
wouldn’t accept steamers until the 
pilots had been turned off. The boil- 
ers would cool and the car wouldn’t 
run until the water had been heated 
again. It might take 20 minutes or 
more to fire up an early Stanley from 
dead cold. And while the main con- 
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trols of the car were simple enough 
(steering wheel, throttle, and brake) 
the auxiliary water, steam, and air- 
control valves were not. Some Stan- 
leys had 13 of them. 

Steamer devotees were men who 
didn’t mind the fuss of firing up 
their cars, watching the water level 
in the boiler, and paying attention 
to pumps and valves. No inconveni- 
ence outweighed for them the en- 
dearing qualities of the steamer: for 
e? xample, the way it would sit stolid- 
ly in its garage on a bitter winter 
night, a faint glow from the pilot 
light showing on the floor, hissing 
softly once in a while as it kept itselt 
and the whole garage cosily warm. 

Once on the road, the steam man 
was king. His car ghosted along in 
an indescribably smooth, steady rush. 
A steep grade might stall a gasoline- 
engined car, but not a steamer. 

But for most people, these things 
weren't enough. The advent of the 
electric self-starter in 1912 cost the 
steamers a lot of customers, people 
who had been afraid to risk their 
wrists on a hand-cranked gasoline 
automobile. And while the steamers 
were amazingly fast over short dis- 
tances, their limited steam-making 
ability brought them up short if high 
speed was sustained for too long a 
time. The boilers of the day were 
simply too slow. 

By 1926 the Stanley automobile 
was out of production. Futile at- 
tempts to revive it were made during 
1934-36. Mr. F.E. had died in a road 
accident, driving one of his own cars, 
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in 1918, and Mr. F.O. died of a heart A few years ago, Abner Doble de- 
ailment in 1940, signed a wholly new steam automo- 
Next to Stanley, the greatest name _ bile. A West Coast industrialist seri- 
in steam automobiles is that of Abner ously considered its production. But 
Doble, who made his first car in the cost would have been great, and 
1914. Abner Doble, who still lives, the chances of public acceptance 
is a brilliant engineer. His cars were _ slight. 
built to the most exacting standards There are a few steamers on the 
of quality, and were tremendously road today. Many of the old ones run 
advanced in design. For example, in on festive occasions, and every so 
1923 Doble was selling automobiles often a die-hard steam enthusiast, or 
that required no more firing-up pro- someone newly infected with the 
cedure than the turning of a key in bug, will throw away his gasoline 
the dashboard. Forty-five seconds engine and drop a steam engine and 
later there would be 750 pounds of a boiler into his car. If you meet one 
steam pressure on the boiler. of these hybrids at a traffic light, 
By 1926 Doble had so improved _ you'll know it: it will run away from 
his condensing system that his cars you. 
would run seven times as far on a Beyond any doubt, superbly efh- 
tankful of water as an early Stanley: cient steam cars could be built today. 
750 miles on 60 gallons. They would They would be cheap to make (re- 
do 95 mph. But they were expensive. member the Stanley engine’s 15 
They cost around $8,500 because of moving parts), cheap to run, incred- 
Doble’s insistence on the most ad- _ ibly long-lived. They would conserve 
vanced engineering practice, plus our dw indling oil reserves: a steam 
the best obtainable material, from engine uses ‘Tittle lubricating oil. 
chrome nickel steel for the chassis to They would transform our cities: no 
African ebony for the steering wheel. exhaust would come from them and 
The Doble did not survive 1929, almost no smoke. 
but joined the great White Steamer, Someday we may have them, for 
which had been one of the best, the the atomic-powered car, if it ever 
Toledo, National, Eclipse, and the comes to pass, will be, like the atomic 


rest in oblivion. submarines, driven by steam. 


As 


TROUBLE ON THE NETWORK 
An overworked announcer for a color-TV spectacular fainted during a final 
rehearsal. As he came to, the producer bent over him. “John!” the producer 


called. “What happened? os 
“I don’t know,” the announcer replied, shaking his head dazedly. “Suddenly 


everything went black and white!” Mrs. Deane Binder. 





Mission {0 


the Russians 


By Felton O'Toole, S.J. 


Condensed from the “Western Jesuit”* 


For many Catholics brought up in 
the Roman rite there has seemed to 
be something suspect, something not 
fully Catholic, about those bearded 
priests whose Masses also were 
strange. 

The situation was not surprising, 
for such Catholics knew practically 
nothing about the Byzantine rite, 
and had only the vaguest ideas about 
the extent and meaning of the “uni- 
versal” Church. They didn’t know 
that more than 20 rites exist in the 
Church; that the Eastern half of 
Christianity has always had liturgical 
customs and laws different from 
those of the West. Much less did 
they realize that the Holy See insists 
upon those rites being preserved. 

The break-through came gradual- 
ly, as more and more people began 


*Jesuit Seminary Association, 233 Grant 
Ave., San Francisco 8, Calif. September, 
1958. Reprinted with permission. Photos: 
Clifford Rousseve and the Los Angeles 
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to attend the Byzantine Mass, at 
school or on special occasions at their 
parish churches. However exotic it 
appeared to them at first, they came 
to see the Byzantine Mass in all its 
haunting beauty as the same true 
Eucharistic Sacrifice as in the Latin 
rite. They are realizing that only the 
external ceremonies and prayers are 
different. 

The Russian Mission in America 
is responsible in no small measure for 
the changed attitude of the average 
American Catholic toward the prac- 
tices of the Eastern-rite priests and 
people. The Mission is represented 
on both coasts of the U.S., in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and at 
Fordham university in New York 
City. The American Mission stems 
ultimately from a call in 1928 by 
Pope Pius XI for volunteers to train 
for an eventual apostolate inside 
Russia. 

Priests and seminarians from vari- 
ous Orders — Jesuits, Dominicans, 


Russian Jesuit Father Andrei Urusov, 
born Prince Andrei in Moscow, is in 
charge of the Russian Mission center 
in San Francisco. He carries on a re- 
lentless war against communism, and 
is one of the men most greatl) 


by Nikita Khrushchev. 


y feared 


Father Urusov’s Russian Center in San 
Francisco has four libraries: on com- 
munism, Russian art and literature, 
Eastern Liturgy, and Western Church 
literature. 


Father Fionan Brannigan (left) and 
Father John Ryder are Jesuits of the 
Byzantine rite. Father Ryder, pioneer 
worker among West coast Russians, is 
now at the Russian Center at Fordham 
in New York City. Father Brannigan, 
one of his successors, has a Russian 
parish in El Segundo, suburb of Los 
Angeles. 























Capuchins, Benedictines, and Re- 
demptorists — as well as diocesan 
priests, responded to the Pope’s call. 
The famous Russian college (Russi- 
cum) was opened in Rome, and 
placed under Jesuit direction. 

Priests of other than Slav descent 
had to surmount the language prob- 
lem. There was also the necessity of 
transferring from the Roman to the 
Byzantine rite of the Eastern Catho- 
lic Church, Progress was slow, but 
the whole policy for the Russian Mis- 
sion was necessarily a long-range 
one. Even in 1928 the Iron Curtain 
existed for Religious; but there was 
a trickle of priests of the Russian 
Mission into Poland and Estonia, 
France and Austria, into any part of 
Europe where there was a fairly 
heavy concentration of Russian peo- 
ple. And their influence was being 
felt. 

With outbreak of the 2nd World 
War, English and Russian Jesuits 
shifted their activities to the colony 
of 30,000 Russians in Shanghai, 
most of whom lived in the French 
Concession. They also had hopes of 
working eventually among 80,000 
Ruions concentrated in " Harbin, 
Manchuria. 

A parish and a boarding school for 
Russian boys were soon flourishing 
in Shanghai. A splendid school for 
Russian girls was under direction of 
the Irish Columban Sisters. The war 
and internment in Japanese concen- 
tration camps halted the Russian 
Mission work, but it was soon re- 
sumed. By 1949 the staff included 


the English Fathers Wilcock and Fi- 
onan Brannigan, the American Fath- 
er Meyers, and the Russian Fathers 
Bock and Andrei Urusov, all Jesuits. 
Father Bock, a grand old man, had 
been the last acting minister for Rus- 
sia to the Vatican, under the czar. 

When the communists approached 
Shanghai in 1949 most of the Rus- 
sians managed to escape. The work 
of the Russian Mission there was at 
an end. New fields had to be found. 
Father Wilcock and Father Urusov 
were assigned to accompany a group 
of some 6,500 Russians who were 
seeking refuge in the Philippines. 
Ultimately, after many hardships, 
those Russians were resettled in 
Australia, the U.S., Paraguay, and 
France. 

Today, almost ten years later, the 
work of the Russian Mission is still 
going strong. The activity of the 
Shanghai group is being carried out 
in the U.S. Perhaps their proudest 
work is the establishment of the 
Russian Center at New York’s Ford- 
ham university. There, books in Rus- 
sian and English are produced on a 
variety of Russian topics; lectures 
are given on the Eastern rites; relief 
work is carried on for Russian DP’s. 
It is a Catholic center of information 
on the Russian apostolate. 

On the Pacific coast, the work be- 
gun in 1939 by Father John Ryder, 
an English Jesuit who had previous- 
ly worked with the Russians in Esto- 
nia, was divided between Father 
Urusov in San Francisco and Father 
Brannigan in El Segundo, a suburb 





of Los Angeles. Father Ryder went 
to Fordham. Besides working togeth- 
er in Shanghai, Fathers Llewene anil 
Brannigan both had for some time 
been attached to the Russian Center 
in New York. Otherwise, their back- 
grounds are utterly different. 

Father Urusov, born in Moscow 
the son of a Tatar prince, was or- 
phaned at an early age, educated at 
various places in Europe, became a 
convert in 1935, and was ordained a 
Jesuit priest in 1946. His parents 
were purged by the Bolsheviks in 
1917. He carries on a one-man war 
against atheistic communism by 
means of the spoken and written 
word in all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada; so relentless has been his 
campaign that he has become a sym- 
bol of “the Catholic Resistance to 
Nikita Khrushchev, who recently 
named him among men in the West- 
ern world most to be feared by the 
Red regime. 

Father Brannigan, a 
studied mining engineering at Lon- 
don university, nad later, as a Jesuit, 
spent four years at Munich univer- 
sity working for a doctorate in Ger- 
man philology. During the war, he 
headed the modern languages de- 
partment at W umbledon college, 
London. Then he completed his 
work at the Russian college in Rome 
and was assigned to Shanghai. 

The purpose of the Russian Mis- 
sion in California and New York 
City is not proselytism. Says Father 
Brannigan, ‘ ‘The Russian Mission 
exists to let the Russian people know 


Londoner, 


Flanked by servers, Father Brannigan 
sings the Gospel. Normally, a deacon 
would do this. The deacon holds a 
very important place at High Mass. 


that there is a spiritual home for 
them within the security and uni- 


versality of the Roman Catholic 
Church.” 

Another important 
course, is to make the Catholics of 
this country conscious of the exist- 
ence of the Eastern Catholic Church. 
Father Ryder adds, “When the liber- 
ation of Russia comes, Westerners 
from the U.S. and other nations will 
enter upon the business of re-indoc- 
trination and_ rehabilitation. For 
them to be ignorant of the Byzantine 
religious traditions of Russia or to in- 
sist on Western forms of worship 
would constitute a grave cause for 


yurpose, of 
purl 


P . ” 
confusion. 








Holy Communion is received under both Species. Priest places particle moistened 


by Precious Blood into mouth of communicant by means of a golden spoon. 


It was just this adherence to the 
Byzantine rite that caused the big- 
gest headaches to Jesuits of the Rus- 
sian Mission in this country. But the 
priests with beards are less and less 
suspect among Latin-rite Catholics 
as their exact status becomes more 
widely known. Yet, the Russian Mis- 
sion remains one of the most difficult 
missions in the modern world. There 
are, indeed, no immediate results to 
speak of. Rather, it is a continual 
preparation, a waiting for that mo- 
ment in God’s providence when all 
the accumulated experiences of the 
years can be devoted to the redemp- 
tion of the spiritual and social horror Symbol of today’s world: the 
that Russia now presents. ross against an iron curtain. 
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America on the 


High Seas 


A British reporter looks with 
awe upon its pageant of 
power and beauty 


JHE CAPTAIN of the U.S.S. Sara- 
toga, a tall, lean man of ecclesi- 


I 


astical bearing, sits in a raised arm- 
chair on the port side of his bridge. 
By looking through the tilted-glass 
windows around him, he can see 


only a small part of the U.S. 6th 


Fleet, America’s powerful police 
force in the Mediterranean. Like its 
counterpart, the 7th Fleet, which 
patrols the waters around Formosa, 
this self-sufficient naval task force is 
ready for combat at any time. 

The air-conditioned bridge is calm 
and muffled, like the control room 
of a power station. The Mediterra- 
nean is blue and ancient. Away to 
the west a destroyer steams in placid 
escort, now and then winking a sig- 
nal. Behind the carrier a solitary 
rescue helicopter rides in constant 
watchful station. 

But beneath his windows the cap- 
tain can see big U.S. jet bombers. 
The jets, at the drop of a hat or a 


gauntlet, can whisk a nuclear bomb 
at 1,000 miles an hour to the soil of 
Russia herself. They thus make the 
Saratoga and her sister ships one of 
the most extraordinary instruments 
of war ever devised. 

The 6th Fleet is a big, brassy, ex- 
travagant, glittering affair (direct 
successor of the American fleet that 
fought the Tripoli corsairs in 1802). 

“The Saratoga,” says the publicity 
officer, handing you an information 
folder, “has enough paint on her to 
redecorate 30,000 average American 
homes. If you turned her on end she 
would reach to the 80th floor of the 
Empire State building. There are 
2,000 telephones on board, three es- 
calators, three soda fountains, nine 
barbers’ chairs, and 3,676 trouser 


hangers. 


*Guardian Building, Manchester 2, England. Aug. 14, 1958. © 1958 by the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, and reprinted with permission. 
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AMERICA ON 


“We generate enough electricity 
for a city the size of Pittsburgh. We 
air-condition enough air to “supply 
20 theaters the size of Radio City 
music hall. Every evening there are 
11 movies shown on board. Our ma- 
chines peel 1,000 potatoes an hour. 
You can order a motor scooter in the 
ship’s store.” 

The Saratoga, like the fleet itself, 
believes in making friends and influ- 
encing people. “In port, the mission 
of the fleet,” says an official state- 
ment, “is to promote good will both 


through official contacts and through 
people-to-people 


simple relation- 
ships.” 

Visitors are given an astonishing 
welcome, both official and people-to- 
people. 

There is a Rotarian tinge to the 
fleet, almost as though some breezy 
fraternity had chosen the seas be- 
tween Crete and the Levant as the 
location of its annual convention. 

The 6th has no base in the Med- 
iterranean, but is constantly on the 
move, its ships replaced on rotation, 
its supplies shipped direct from the 
U.S. 

Of its combat ships, only the ad- 
miral’s flagship, the heavy cruiser 
Des Moines, has a home port in Eu- 
rope: Villefranche. The rest of the 
fleet sustains itself at sea, fed direct- 
ly by a train of tankers and supply 
ships. 

In normal times (between crises) 
some 50 ships, 200 aircraft, and 
25,000 men are kept in a state of 
instant readiness: a carrier task force, 
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consisting of two large carriers, two 
cruisers, and 20 destroyers; an am- 
phibious force, manned by Marines; 
and a force of auxiliaries, such as 
tankers and repair ships. 

Sometimes the fleet is augmented 
by a hunter-killer force, for anti- 
submarine protection, and sometimes 
it has its own submarines, chiefly for 
training. One of the cruisers is a 
guided-missile ship for protection 
against air attack. 

Generally the fleet is widely dis- 
persed and on the move, so that its 
ships will provide only scattered, 
shifting blips on hostile radar 
screens. 

Now and gs a fake radar image 
is planted, to lure enemy aircraft 
away from he great carriers, the core 
of the fleet. It is whispered that the 
with its dev- 
has 


guided-missile cruiser, 
astating antiaircraft firepower, 
some means of pretending that it is 
one of the carriers, and thus stun- 
ning attacking enemy aircraft with 
an altogether unex pected electronic 
riposte. 

It is false to think of the 6th Fleet 
as a close, gray, earnest phalanx of 
w arships, steaming ince ssantly to- 
ward a false alarm. W hen the > capti ain 
looks out from his barber’s chair he 
may see his attendant destroyers, and 
perhi aps the humped, formidable sil- 
houette of the Des Moines, but the 
rest of the ships may be anywhere, 
off Beirut, in Suva bay, influencing 
people i in Athens or scrubbing dec ks 
in Iskenderun, or simply cruising, 
with the pilots leaping sporadically 
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for their fighters and the brass bands 
polishing their trombones. 

There is a touch of the theater to 
the brilliance and sparkle with 
which a ship like the Saratoga is 
run: a brightness and bustle and 
peace and enthusiasm to it all that 
can give the onlooker a distinct es- 
thetic pleasure. 

Above you the great gray radar in- 
stallations revolve in silent grandeur, 
and a thin wisp of vapor emerges 
from the sunken funnel of the ship. 

On the flight deck the air-traffic 
officers stroll] about in yellow sweat- 
ers, like impresarios or choreogra- 
phers. A couple of waiting pilots, 
draped in the elaborate trappings of 
their calling, with yellow life jackets 
and spherical helmets, stand there 
like benevolent moonmen. 

Color is everywhere on this great 
ship, from the fluttering flags to the 
dazzling images painted on the air- 
craft; and every now and then, with 
a whir of rotors, a shining helicopter 
drops in and settles itself fussily on 
the deck. And when it is time for a 
flight of aircraft to take off, as it very 
often is, a theatrical excitement per- 
vades the ship. 

A crowd of onlookers, pilots off 
duty, visiting firemen, miscellaneous 
hands, the official cameraman, the 
publicity officer, crowd the rail above 
the flight deck. A preparatory hiss of 
steam escapes from the catapults. 
Men in strange helmets or asbestos 
suiting appear on the deck or crouch 
in the catwalk. The loud-speakers 
blare. The pilots scramble into their 


high seats. The captain rises from 
his chair and stands beside his win- 
dow. 

The first violent roar of the jets 
reverberates, shaking eardrums and 
obliterating the faintly perceptible 
pounding of the ship’s engines far 
below. (“The ship has 17 decks,” 
shouts the publicity officer indefati- 
gably. “There are more than 7,000 
coffee cups on board the giant car- 
rier, which is named for a battle in 
the Revolutionary war.”) 

Then, with a shattering impact, 
the jets are away. Suddenly, as you 
stand bemused in the breeze, there 
screams into the corner of your eye 
a lean silver jet aircraft, violently 
projected at breakneck speed down 
the deck and into the blue; and a 
minute later aircraft seem to be ev- 
erywhere, some careening down the 
angled deck, some straight toward 
the bows, flashing and roaring and 
streaming away, as in the great spec- 
tacles of Chinese ballet the dancers 
hurl themselves with violent but im- 
peccable precision across the stage. 

In a moment or two, with a roar 
of engines, a plume of steam, a scur- 
ty of helmeted technicians, and a 
dizzy succession of catapulted metal, 
the flight is air-borne and dwindling 
toward Turkey. 

In fact, they are going nowhere in 
particular this morning, these ballis- 
tic young men, hurtled off deck like 
cannon balls. Soon they will swing 
around and plunge back to the ship 
once more, to hitch themselves with 
a shudder and a terrifying jolt to the 
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arrester wires stretched across the 
deck; a few minutes more, and they 
will be riding the escalator down to 
the air-conditioned wardroom, where 
iced tea and a news magazine and 
solicitous stewards await their ar- 
rival. 

If you start with the captain on his 
bridge, though, while the ship steams 
swiftly on, with a click of a wheel 
and a languid hum of voices, while 
the publicity officer tells you about 
the garbage grinders and the trash 
burners, and a signal lamp flashes 
from the escort destroyer—as you 
stand here beside that courteous sea- 


IN OUR PARISH 


man, in the heart of his great ship, 
you may suddenly realize ‘the mean- 
ing of this dazzling spectacle. 

The striking power of the 6th 
Fleet is as subtle and sensitive as a 
panther’s, as responsive as radar, as 
cataclysmic as lightning: a flash, a 
blast of jets, a dozen young men 
hurtled brutally past you. A terrible 
page of history can almost instantly 
be written. 

No wonder the captain of the 
Saratoga, as he returns to the seat of 
his command, has the air of a 
thoughtful but authoritative divine, 
a prelate among the catapults. 


Father was reviewing the First Communion class in their cate- 
chism. Sister, knowing his habits, had arranged a little surprise: he was going 


to find her class letter-perfect. 


Father always called the children in alphabetical order, and he always asked 


the same questions in the same order. 


way in which the first two children 
third that there was a long pause. 


He was quite pleased with the precise 
answered. It wasn’t until he came to the 


“Who made you?” Father repeated, waiting for someone to stand. 


Again there was silence. Then 
here today—the boy that God made.” 


a child piped up, “Please, Father, he isn’t 


Mrs. Jean Martin. 


our daughter Jean was about to make her First Confession. We 


asked her what priest she was going to see: monsignor, who is 75 years old and 
has some 50-odd years in the priesthood, or our new assistant, who was ordained 
only six months ago. 

Seven-year-old Jean thought a moment. 
has more experience.” 


“T'll go to monsignor,” she said. “He 
Mrs. G. C. Miller. 
[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 


which $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 





By Nino Lo Bello 


Condensed from the “American Mercury”* 





Mischief in the Concert Hall 


Composers have made music with cats, toy 
balloons, vacuum cleaners, and price curves 


CHORAL WORK entitled Lament 

A for April 15 brought roars of 
laughter and bursts of applause from 
the audience during the music festi- 
val at Tanglewood, in the Berkshires, 
last year. The chorus sang what may 
well be the most unlikely lyrics ever 
written. They had been taken, word 
for word, from the Internal Revenue 
tax-instruction booklet. 

“Who must file? Every citizen of 
the United States—whether an adult 
or minor,” the voices sang in har- 
mony, and continued until the cre- 
scendo ending: “After hearing these 
instructions you should be able to 
prepare your own return unless you 
have complicated problems.” 

The composer was Avery Claflin, 
of Brooklyn, who for more than a 
quarter of a century had found pay- 
ing income taxes no laughing matter. 
The piece, mainly a bit of melodic 
horseplay, has since been performed 
in Boston, New York, Buffalo, and 
other cities, as well as on the air. 
Now that it has been recorded, it 
may tickle people’s ribs every year 
at income-tax time. 





Claflin is not the only composer 
to dabble in musical monkeyshines. 
One of music’s frequently ignored 
charms is humor. The great masters 
often injected a bit of fun into their 
sharps and flats. Beethoven, for ex- 
ample, fooled around in a subtle way 
when he repeated one note a dozen 
times in the second movement of his 
Symphony No. 7 in A. 

Felix Mendelssohn composed a 
cantata part for his brother-in-law, a 
painter who couldn’t carry a tune. 
The part was based on a single note. 
There have been other solitary-note 


*250 W. 57th St., New York City 19. October, 1958. © 1958 by American Mercury Magazine, 
Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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compositions, such as Peter Corne- 
lius’ Ein Ton and Henry Purcell’s 
Fantasy on One Note. 

Musical experimenters often go in 
for odd noises. In Werner Janssen’s 
symphony New Year's Eve in New 
York there is a section for an ambu- 
lance siren and auto horns. And at 
one point the musicians who are not 
playing are supposed to yell, “Happy 
New Year!” 

In his ballet The Incredible Flut- 
ist, Walter Piston uses the barking 
of a real dog. Dmitri Shostakovich 
has included a factory whistle in his 
Second Symphony. One American 
composer calls for toy balloons in a 
concerto for piano and balloon. The 
balloons are exploded by the percus- 
sionist with pins affixed to all ten 
fingers. 


For Auto Accident, composer Har- 
old Davidson wrote the following 


instructions on his score: “Two glass 
plates, each resting on a washbow] 
or crock, with a hammer or mallet in 
readiness to smash them. On page 
nine, measure four, these plates are 
to be shattered with the hammer, one 
on the second count and the other 
on the second half of the third count. 
In the next measure, the bowls con- 
taining the broken glass are to be 
emptied on a hard surface or table.” 

Henry Cowell is another who has 
written tongue-in-cheek music. Some 
of his contributions are piano solos 
played entirely by forearm and 
clenched fist. Similar to Cowell’s 
stuff is a Charles Ives melody which 
contains chords of 14 white keys and 


14 black keys, to be played with the 
aid of a wooden ruler. In one com- 
position, Ives put down the follow- 
ing bassoon-part notation: “From 
here on, the bassoon may play any- 
thing at all.” 

Organist Daniel Schubart, a Pa- 
risian of the middle 18th century, 
wrote three minuets that would have 
astounded even Believe-It-Or-Not 
Ripley. One of them could be played 
without any change simply by turn- 
ing the musical score upside down. 
The second, when turned upside 
down, provided its own continua- 
tion, while still another piece, simi- 
larly turned, became an entirely 
different melody. 

Haydn’s famous Farewell Sym- 
phony has a uniquely whimsical 
flavor. Originally it was written as 
a subtle suggestion to Prince Ester- 
hazy to give ‘his musical staff a long 
overdue vacation. As the piece is 
played today, in the final movement 
the musicians one by one lay down 
their instruments and calmly trudge 
off until just a solitary violinist re- 
mains. His job is to blow out the 
candle and leave the stage in dark- 
ness. 

Mozart once wrote a piece just to 
tease Haydn. He contrived a compo- 
sition that would frustrate the most 
skilled harpsichordist. One evening 
at a social gathering, Mozart chal- 
lenged Haydn to tackle it. Haydn 
did not know that the score con- 
tained a note that was to be played 
in the center of the keyboard at ex- 
actly the moment when the right 
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hand dealt with high treble and the 
left hand with low bass. 

When he reached that 
Haydn got up from the instrument, 
indignantly declaring the passage re- 
quired the use of a third hand; 
whereupon Mozart sat on the bench 
and sounded the note by hitting the 
key with his nose. 

Sometimes a mischievous 
poser will introduce an unconven- 
tional instrument to be used in a 
given arrangement. Beethoven wrote 
a quintet in A major for four strings 
and a hair comb. Ravel produced a 
violin composition called Tsiganes, 
which he made available in three 
different versions: one with piano, 
one with full orchestra, and one with 
the lutheal. For a long while, ap- 
parently, nobody bothered to query 
him about the lutheal. At last a vio- 
linist did so, and Ravel roguishly ad- 
mitted he hadn’t the slightest ‘idea 
what a lutheal was. It was a figment 
of his imagination. 

Occasionally a musical joke has 
centered upon an animal. Scarlatti’s 
famed Katzenfuge came as a result 
of the composer's cat walking across 
the keys of his piano. In 1829, John 
Curtis, a Cincinnati composer, wrote 
an opera for cats. He managed to 
get 48 of them with throat sounds 
akin to organ notes. Then he tied 
each of the cats in a box so that its 
tail was connected to a key of the 
organ. When a given key was played, 
a dull compressor would squeeze the 
kitty’s tail, bringing forth a melodic 
meow. 


point, 


com- 


An unusual Columbia album of 
“classical music” was recorded at 
London’s Royal Festival hall with a 
full symphony orchestra and some of 
Britain’s top musicians under the 
baton of Gerard Hoffnung. The fea- 
tured selection, Haydn’s Surprise 
Symphony, contains surprises that 
not even Haydn dreamed of. For the 
first 15 bars everything is perfectly 
proper: then Haydn’s music is de- 
livered via an ocarina solo and 
septet of bottles—five hot-water and 
two beer. 

In the same album, Malcolm Ar- 
nold’s A Grand Grand Overture 
builds to a crushing climax, culmi- 
nating in the boom of a real cannon, 
but not before the listener has been 
exposed to “music” delivered by a 
brace of rifles, three vacuum clean- 
ers, and one electric floor polisher 
Cin E-flat). 

A difficult practical joke was un- 
dertaken by the famous theorist Jo- 
seph Schillinger, who penned a non- 
sensical composition in three-part 
counterpoint. He kept his audiences 
guessing about who had written 
the selection, but finally disclosed 
that he had traced the wholesale 
price curve from the financial page 
of the New York Times and then 
had given note values to every mark 
on the graph. 

The music, though well received 
by some enthusiasts, was nothing 
more than a combination of themes 
based on the Chicago grain market, 
the Georgia sugar-cane exchange, 
and the sale of corn in Nebraska. 





By Henry Pierce 
Condensed from “Columbia 


The Quiet Man 


29% 





When the pilot comes aboard charitable 


projects in Rochester, N.Y., he often 


turns out to be Frank Wolfe 


PRIZED TRADITION in Roch- 

ester, N.Y., is that no civic 

undertaking ever fails to 
reach its goal. Early last year, the 
Rochester Community Chest opti- 
mistically set its goal at $4 million. 
The campaign went over the top. 
Chest President Richard Miller as- 
signed a large share of the credit to a 
quiet man named Frank Wolfe, who 
has been a member of the budget 
committee for eight years. 

Every American community has 
its Frank Wolfes, and it is hard to 
say how any civic or parochial activi- 
ties could get anywhere without 
them. Like many of the men who 
are most generous with their time 
whenever charitable projects are 
launched, Frank has to fit such as- 
signments into a very full schedule. 
As vice president and treasurer of 
the firm of Timely Clothes, he steers 
the operation of a $20-million-a-year 
business with 1,700 employees. 

Wolfe has been president of the 
Laymen’s Retreat league in his area 
and of the Rochester diocesan Holy 


Name societies. He is a trustee of St. 
Mary’s hospital in Rochester, and 
was formerly president of the men’s 
advisory board for the hospital. He is 
a director of Rochester Catholic 
Charities, and is a member of the 
Board of Regents of St. John Fisher 
college. As a trustee of St. Thomas 
More church, he was instrumental 
in raising funds to start the parish 
and to carry on a two-year fight 
against a zoning restriction that 
threatened its existence. 

Father Joseph Cirrincione, pastor 
of St. Francis Assisi church in Roch- 
ester, says that the secret of success 
in any undertaking i is to “get a good 
idea and see Frank Wolfe.” Father 
Cirrincione developed a good idea in 
1950: daily radio broadcasts of the 
Rosary for peace. He had difficulty 
getting the idea off the ground until 


he brought it to Frank Wolfe. 


*Columbus Plaza, New Haven 7, Conn. July, 1958. © 1958, and reprinted with permission. 
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The Rosary for Peace program 
went on the air over station WSAY on 
March 4, 1950. It ran on free time 
during that Lenten season, and has 
been on paid time since, every eve- 
ning at seven o'clock. 

From the start, Wolfe has handled 
the program’s finances. After eight 
years, Father Cirrincione is still 
amazed that a man as busy as Frank 
can manage to get out to the rectory 
on Saturday afternoons just to keep 
the records in order. 

Ever since 1951, more than 300 
employees of Timely Clothes Cin- 
cluding some who are not Catholics ) 
have gathered during lunch hour 
around a small shrine they built 
pane es. They recite the ‘Rosary 
for the conversion of Russia and for 
peace. Wolfe occasionally 
but he disclaims any 


world 


joins them, 
credit for inauguration of the prac- 


tice. 

Frank Wolfe was born Aug. 28, 
1896, near the Church of the Holy 
Ghost in Bethlehem, Pa. His father 
Otto was a teacher of stringed in- 
struments. (He taught young Frank 
to play the banjo, an instrument the 
pupil picks up only occasionally to- 
day.) 

The family, never very well off but 
never too badly off either, moved to 
Allentown, Pa., about 1900. Frank 
completed the grammar grades at 
Sacred Heart school, where the chil- 
dren studied both English and Ger- 
man. That was the end of his formal 
education. 

During his summer vacation, he 


managed to add $2.50 a week to the 
family income. He worked 70 hours 
a week in an overalls factory. He 
also attended night school, where he 
took shorthand, bookkeeping, and 
typing. 

When Frank was about 15, the 
family moved to Rochester, N.Y. For 
a short spell, Frank ran errands for 
his uncle John, a merchant tailor. 
Apparently neither this association 
nor the job in the overalls factory 
sparked any enthusiasm for needles 
and thread. He soon went to work 
for the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
“pencil pushing,” he says. 

Six years of that gave him a dead- 
end feeling. He had found that he 
had a good head for figures. So he 
took a correspondence course in ac- 
counting and, in 1918, got a job ina 
small rag and scrap-metals business. 
He held that job until he joined the 
navy. 

Frank was discharged from the 
navy early in 1919, after seven 
months of uneventful service. He 
was unable to get his job back at the 
metals company—a lucky break for 
him. He applied at an employment 
office and was hired immediately by 
an accounting firm. 

Frank held his new job less than 
a year. He wasn’t fired. A client of 
the firm, a pants contractor named 
Sol Heumann, had taken a liking to 
him. He was looking for an expert 
with figures to handle the arithmetic 
of a new business. Heumann was in 
the throes of forming (with two oth- 
er pants contractors) the Keller, 
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Heumann, & Thompson Co. He 
hired Frank. 

The business was hopefully ex- 
pected to run to about $250,000 its 
first year. Instead, it totaled $2 mil- 
lion. Its tremendous success put a gi- 
gantic load of organizational work on 
the shoulders of young Wolfe, who 
worked day and night to keep up 
with the pace. 

The steadily prospering firm de- 
veloped into Timely Clothes. Frank 
moved gradually upward i in his usu- 
al unspectacular fashion. Sol Heu- 
mann, a bachelor, put all his person- 
al business in Frank’s care; in his 
will he named him co-executor, with 
a bank, of his large estate. Of his re- 
lationship with Heumann, Frank 
says, “We were just like brothers. 
There’s no other way to express it.” 


Over the years, many people in 
Rochester became aware of the ad- 


vantage of having an extra ace 
named Wolfe tucked away in a pock- 
et when there was a big job to be 
done. One of them was Msgr. John 
S. Randall, editor of the diocesan 
newspaper, the Catholic Courier 
Journal, a bit of a dynamo in his 
own right. 

Early in 1955 Monsignor Randall, 
as diocesan director of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, found 
himself faced with a formidable as- 
signment. He was to direct a “mis- 
sion scenerama.” The project in- 
volved bringing together missionary 
priests, nuns, and Brothers from all 
parts of the world, with exhibits ex- 
plaining their work. Arrangements 


had to be made, too, for the partici- 
pation of Church dignitaries in a 
week-long program. 

The mission scenerama was to be 
housed in the Rochester Community 
War memorial, a large and beautiful 
structure, but at the time not quite 
completed. It looked as if it might 
not be ready to receive the mission 
program. 

Monsignor Randall made Wolfe 
chairman of the lay committee. The 
building was ready when, on Oct. 
16, the first public event was held 
there: celebration of Mass by Bishop 
James E. Kearney of Rochester. Dur- 
ing the following week, 152,000 peo- 
ple viewed the exhibit. They includ- 
ed thousands who came to Rochester 
on special trains arranged for by 
Frank Wolfe. 

Frank and his wife attend seven 
o'clock Mass daily. Mrs. Wolfe is 
the former Loretta G. Weitz. She 
met Frank at a church supper when 
she was a high-school girl of 17. 
They were married about five years 
later, on Sept. 29, 1922. They have 
one daughter, Mary Frances. As 
Sister Mary Catherine, she is a 
contemplative nun at the Domini- 
can Monastery of the Perpetual 
Rosary at Elmira, N.Y. She has been 
at the monastery since 1948. 

Frank now takes his vacation in 
monthly one-day trips to Elmira 
with Mrs. Wolfe to see his daughter. 
Mrs. Wolfe has been trying quietly 
Cand without much hope of success ) 
to persuade her husband that he is 
working too hard and ought to con- 
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sider pulling some of his irons out of 
the fire. His only hobby is puttering 
around his house and his garden. 

A few years ago, his business as- 
sociates talked him into taking a 
Caribbean cruise. When he got 
back, they all told him how well he 
looked and asked him if he didn’t 


One of Frank’s friends calls him a 
“gregarious introvert.” He loves to be 
with people, but you would need a 
company of marines to shove him in- 
to the spotlight. This quiet man, 
however, is the kind of fellow you’d 
like to see in the pilot’s seat when 
the gas got low and the radio had 


conked out. He has a long, impres- 


really feel much better. All he said 
sive record of getting the ship home. 


was “No.” 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


Once while shopping at the local florist’s I became fascinated by the behavior 
of three not quite teen-age boys. They were sporting gloves and oddly assorted 
uniforms, and I gathered that they had just come from playing baseball. 
They blushed and stuttered when the young lady in charge asked what 
they wanted. It seemed that they were in the market for a corsage. The girl 
inquired whether it was to be for a young or old person, and what variety 


of flowers did they have in mind? Three puzzled heads went together and 
there was a great deal of debating and counting of coins from various pockets. 

“Would $4.32 buy a couple of orchids?” one of them asked. 

“Orchids!” The clerk’s eyebrows flew up in astonishment. “Something very 
special, I take it?” 

“You know old Mrs. Murphy, down at Park St.? Well, she let us play 
ball in her field all summer. Now school is going to open, and we took up 
a collection to have a party. Only none of our mothers wants 12 boys in the 
house at once—none of ‘em. But Mrs. Murphy said that next sodality night, 
while she was gone, we could have the party in her house, if we behaved 
and did the cleaning up after. ‘That’s why we got to get her some orchids— 
to sort of say “Thank you.’” 

The clerk suggested a potted plant or some cut flowers, but the boys would 
not be put off. She finally put a special price of $4.32 on two orchids, made 
up into a corsage and delivered with a suitable card. After the delighted com- 
mittee counted out the sum, they had a bit less than $1.50 left over for 
refreshments. 

A friend in the sodality told me later that old Mrs. Murphy simply sailed 
down the aisle in her orchids that Tuesday night. Ruth Dillon Kiniry. 


[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive good- 
nature, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts 
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By Flora Lewis 


Polish Seesaw 


Despite several rude bumps, the 
Poles still strive for freedom 


VERY DAY at noon in Warsaw, 
the little cafe fills up. 
Hunched over the gaudily 

painted tables, groups of Poles sit 
and chatter glumly about their coun- 
try’s fate. It is a rare day that fails to 
produce some new unpleasantness. 

The last time I was there, it was 
word of another fierce Soviet attack 
on Polish writers. 

“But I haven’t published anything 
in over a year,” moaned one man. 
“What more do they want?” 

“Ah, you're a pessimist,” laughed 
one of his friends. “I’m an optimist. 
Do you know the difference? A pes- 
simist is a man who says things are 
so bad they can’t possibly be worse. 
An optimist says, ‘Oh, yes, they 
can.’ ” 

Two years ago these writers had 
helped spark the upheaval that stood 
off the menaces of the Red army, 


brought Wladyslaw Gomulka back 





to power, and triggered Hungary’s 
revolution. In October, 1956, when 
it looked as though Poland had wrig- 
gled out from under the Soviet boot, 
they rejoiced wildly. Now when they 
speak out it is with bitter humor, but 
a humor that is the Polish way of 
saying they have not given up. 

It is no accident that the Poles are 
still targets for Moscow’s hatred. In 
public, Polish leaders make speeches 
about “communistic unity” and “our 
eternal affection for the brotherly 
Soviet Union.” But on semiofficial 
occasions and in private, the Poles 
have kept resisting the reimposition 
of Soviet domination. 

Shortly after the execution of Im- 
re Nagy, the Hungarian communist 
who cared more for his country than 
for his ideology, the Polish Writers’ 
union held a meeting in Warsaw. 
All the other satellites were booming 
out their approval of the execution. 
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But the leader of the communist cell 
among the Polish writers called for 
one minute’s silence to honor the 
dead. The Russians were enraged. 
They told Gomulka so, and after two 
days of terrible hassling and some 
threats which have never been re- 
vealed in detail, the Polish leader 
gave in and made a reluctant declara- 
tion of support for what had hap- 
pened in Hungary. 

Concessions like this, coming more 
and more frequently lately, have cast 
much gloom on the volatile Polish 
climate. But a close look shows that 
each concession to the Russians has 
been wrung out in intricate hag- 


gling. The Poles seem to have clam- 


bered onto a seesaw that goes down 
when the Russians give a very hard 


shove. Whenever there is a chance, 
they cannily inch back up. The im- 
petus that made for their tremendous 
surge in 1956 has been halted, at 
least for the time being. But despite 
rude bumps since then, they still 
have a firm hold on their precarious 
perch. Without being able to shout 
about it, Poland is still pushing for 
independence. 

The case of the magazine Poland 
is a small but typical example. Every 
communist country publishes a mag- 
azine for foreign distribution pat- 
terned on the Russians’ USSR. They 
all look the same. If the publications 
were not named for the sponsoring 
country, it would be hard to tell 
whether the picture of the husky, 
smiling peasant or the gleaming ma- 
chine was meant to boost Czechoslo- 


vakia or Romania. Only the Poles 
decided, in 1956, to strike out on 
their own and display the Polish flair 
for lively design. Their magazine 
dropped the drearily familiar propa- 
ganda format and plunged into once 
forbidden modern art. 

At first the Russians said nothing. 
Moscow chooses its moments. But 
the version printed in Russian began 
to have an enormous success in the 
Soviet Union. Visitors saw dog-eared 
back copies being sold at black-mar- 
ket prices in such distant Soviet 
tewns as Tiflis and Sverdlovsk. Then 
the whip was snapped. It was intol- 
erable, the Poles were told, that their 
magazine should look different from 
all the others. 

The order was blunt: change back 
to conformity or be banned in the 
rest of the communist world. Only 
the magazine was directly at stake in 
this particular incident, but the tech- 
nique of the threat so closely paral- 
leled what was happening in every 
field of Polish life that the incident 
seemed symbolic. 

Symbolic, too, was the Polish solu- 
tion. It was decided to publish two 
editions of Poland, one with pig- 
tailed girls on tractors a la Russe, 
done with conscious awkwardness 
and bad taste, for distribution east- 
wards. The other edition, in English, 
French, and German, was kept as 
handsome and bright as impish Pol- 
ish imagination could make it. 

C vompromise, sometimes sly and 
sometimes boldly haggled, has been 
the key to the jerky developments of 
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the last two years. For the first time 
in their history the Poles have divert- 
ed their energies from stubborn fight- 
ing to stubborn wangling. The ne- 
cessity for this is explained clearly in 
what one Polish leader said in 1956 
when most Poles wanted to push 
their country completely out of the 
Soviet orbit: “Poland is not Australia 
and Poland’s neighbors are not Aus- 
tralian sheepherders.” 

In place of glorious defeat, they 
have substituted inglorious partial 
victories. They are not quite sure 
that they are satisfied, but most of 
them recognize that the partial vic- 
tories are there. 

Take the courts, for example. This 
spring, a lawyer named Maslanko 
won his first case. Maslanko is a spe- 
cialist in defending political trials, 
and he has his counterpart in every 
communist city. Over the years, 
Maslanko has had to count his vic- 
tories by the number of clients he 
saved from execution, or from life 
sentences. This year, for the first 
time since 1945, Maslanko won com- 
plete acquittal for two clients. 

Several years ago, when a Soviet 
athlete was ordered to appear for trial 
for shoplifting in London, a Russian 
embassy official explained that she 
would not come to court because she 
was innocent. “In our country,” he 
told the startled British, “only the 
guilty are put on trial.” That had 
been the theme of Polish justice, 
too. If the police arrested a man, that 
was proof enough of his guilt. But 
Maslanko’s clients were freed. 


Some independence in the courts 
has been a vital gain in Polish free- 
dom. Maslanko’s record is still very 
far off balance, but the Maslankos in 
other communist states have yet to 
mark their first successes. 

The last two years have strength- 
ened other forces for freedom in Pol- 
ish life, although not in spectacular 
ways. The peasants have derived the 
greatest economic benefit. Increased 
prices and fewer taxes have put mon- 
ey into their pockets and calluses on 
their hands. They work harder, so 
that total agricultural production 
rose by 4% last year. This year, Po- 
land expects its greatest postwar 
grain crop. For the first time since 
the war there is no milk shortage. If 
it can come within range of feeding 
itself, Poland will have erected one 
new barricade against Soviet pres- 
sures. 

A grizzled farmer in the Siedlice 
region showed me the two-room 
brick cottage he had built, and apolo- 
gized that he had only a few apples 
left to offer me. “I'd give you a bush- 
el,” he said, “but we've sold all but 
these—and our house is to show for 
what we’ve sold in the last two years. 
We just had a shack before, and 
even if I’d had the money I wouldn’t 
have built because the party boss 
would have raised my compulsory 
deliveries. Before, it didn’t do for a 
peasant who managed to keep out of 
the collectives to make any improve- 
ments. That was one sure way to call 
in the vultures,” and he grimaced. 
“Now my son’s come back from the 
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factory, and we're trying to buy a bit 
more land from the state farm down 
the road. It’s being broken up.” 

Polish decollectivization is one of 
the worst aggravations that the Rus- 
sians have suffered. When Gomulka 
visited Janos Kadar in Budapest last 
spring, Kadar wailed that the Polish 
example was causing terrible prob- 
lems in Hungary. Czechoslovakia is 
hurrying up collectivization to round 
up the last of the private farmers be- 
fore the results of the Polish experi- 
ment become too obvious. And from 
time to time, Polish leaders do make 
speeches pledging eventual collecti- 
vization, but the principle has been 
put back on dusty shelves where 
nothing grows. 

There have been a growing num- 
ber of ugly incidents between the 
Church and the communists since 
religion was rehabilitated in Poland 
two years ago. But there is nothing 
to show that the Church has lost 
ground. On the contrary; the com- 
munists admit its strength. 

“We're still determined to make a 
communist country out of this,” a 
high-ranking party member said to 
me one day. It was a religious holi- 
day and there were mile-long lines of 
people waiting to crowd inside the 
churches. He was surveying the lines 
dejectedly, and he added, “If we 
have to, we'll be communists with 
crosses, but we’re determined to be 
communists.” 

The Church-state truce in 1956 
was one of the key supports that en- 
abled Gomulka to hold out against 


the Russians. But it was never a hap- 
py truce. Soon after they permitted 
religion to be taught in the schools, 
the communists explained, “It’s a 
step backwards, but we have to do it 
because persecution only strength- 
ened Polish Catholicism. But now 
religion won't be an issue any more. 
After a while people's passions will 
cool and the role of the Church will 
stop being important.” 

It has not worked that way. 
Despite occasional flare-ups, the 
Church has made some gains, al- 
though less than the bishops would 
like, in return for propping up Go- 
mulka. Once again young Polish 
priests are being allowed to go to 
Rome for studies. The Church failed 
to wrest back the right to run the 
charitable organization Caritas, but 
after some tense negotiations the re- 
gime agreed that the Polish Church 
could have some control in distribut- 
ing aid sent by American Catholics. 
Caritas, with far fewer supplies than 
those available to the Church, is los- 
ing significance. 

Both the regime and the Church 
must sidestep constant pitfalls in 
maintaining the truce that is the key 
to stability in Poland. Gomulka, the 
practical communist, is always being 
shoved by Red die-hards who hope 
to drive him away from his uneasy 
agreement with Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski. The Cardinal, a practical patriot, 
has the same difficulties with church- 
men who want him to reopen battle 
with communists. Above all, the re- 
gime fears development of a Catholic 
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political movement, for nothing but 
bloody terror could hold it in check. 
Above all, the Church insists on 
managing its own affairs in the spir- 
itual guidance of Poles. 

In the last two years, the Church 
has established a position from 
which it can reply to communist 
abuse. Cardinal Wyszynski, whose 
will is as firm as his patience, ordered 
a period of special prayers through- 
out Poland after the last round of 
quarrels with the regime. It was a 
warning to the government. In other 
communist states, the clergymen 


who could or would do that are in 
prison. 

If the doors are still latched, Po- 
land has managed to open a window 
to the West in the last two years. 
Militarily and politically the iron 


curtain is still there. But it is con- 
stantly being punctured. The Rocke- 
feller and Ford foundations are now 
preparing to choose their third set of 
Polish fellows to be sent to study in 
the West; and both report no inter- 
ference from the government in 
their selection of candidates. 

Western musicians, dancers, ac- 
tors, and artists have been pouring 
into Poland. More important, tens of 
thousands of Polish-Americans have 
gone back for visits to the old coun- 
try. 

The old stories of the rich Amer- 
ican uncle and the land of golden 
opportunity have been given a new 
life by the appearance of these tour- 
ists—dressed to make the home folks’ 
eyes pop and with ready explana- 


tions of how you can own a car or a 
home in the U. S. 

Although there are mountains of 
red tape to be penetrated, Poles, too, 
have managed to travel. Some decide 
not to go home. From one excursion 
of some 70 Poles to Austria, 23 de- 
fected. But the excursions were not 
cancelled. That is how Poland tee- 
ters: unable to satisfy its people but 
above holding them with spiked 
chains. Warsaw no longer shows the 
typical communist panic at the loss 
of a citizen. In fact, it is often harder 
now for a Pole to get an American 
visa than to wangle an exit permit 
and a passport—an unheard-of re- 
versal of the usual pattern in com- 
munist countries. 

The progress Poland has made in 
consolidating its gains has raised no 
cheers among its people, however, 
because they had hoped for a great 
deal more. Instead of coasting for- 
ward, they have had to apply all 
their strength to braking against 
backslides. i ike Alice’s Wonderland, 
Poland is a place where “you have to 
run twice as fast just to stay where 
you are.” And there have been some 
painful setbacks, which led recently 
to the first anti-Gomulka jokes. Jokes 
are the straw ballots of countries that 
have no real elections. 

A recent one, mild as Polish jokes 
go, asked, “Who is the best contor- 
tionist in the world?” The answer 
was, “Gomulka. He turns his head 
to the East, his empty hands to the 
West, and his back to the nation.” 

For the bulk of the Poles, three 
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major problems have dimmed Go- 
mulka’s prestige. These are the slow 
economic progress, the squabbles 
with the Church, and the return to 
a compulsory facade of chumminess 
with the Russians. 

Every time Gomulka makes a bow 
to Moscow or gives in to some Soviet 
demand, however minor, Poles have 
a nightmare premonition of a catas- 
trophe that happened once before. 
A spine-chilling witticism raced 
through Warsaw not long ago when 
inexplicably, Red army troops turned 
up on maneuvers near the capital. 
“How terrifying is the past that lies 
ahead of us!” people said, and they 
laughed because the thought was so 
unbearable. 

Because he is a practical man, not 
much wedded to theorizing, Gomul- 


ka was able to dump some of the 


IN OUR HOUSE 
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most rigid communist shibboleths 
and make a success of the 1956 re- 
volt. But just because he is practical, 
he seems to have no clear principle 
or philosophy for enlarging that suc- 
cess. This has cost him some of the 
confidence of his people. 

Gomulka is a hard-cored, short- 
tempered man who will flare up at a 
direct challenge, but Poles fear that 
he is vulnerable to erosion. Khrush- 
chev can rasp as well as holler. 

There is no answer to Poland’s 
problems but the answer a peasant 
gave me. I had asked him if he trust- 
ed the regime not to take away once 
more the land he had retrieved from 
a collective. 

“Trust?” he said gruffly. “Who 
trusts? I trust myself never again to 
give up what I have. What else can 
a Pole trust?” 


Our five-year-old son recently started attending religion classes once a week 
in preparation for his First Holy Communion. (In our - parish, a child may make 
his Communion a year earlier by attending these classes.) 

He was to learn the Hail Mary, and got to know it quite well, but often 


would become confused when he c 


came to the ‘ 


‘Holy Mary, Mother of God” 


part. He w ould start repeating the “Hail Mary, full of Grace.” 
At last I tried to help him after he had ‘aid? ‘Holy Mary” by pointing to 


‘What am [?” 


myself and asking, ‘ 
os rs “ ° ” 
A sinner. 


straight face answered, 


Very calmly, he looked at me and with a 


Up to this time, I had been wondering if he had been paying enough atten- 
tion at his religion classes; this convinced me that he had indeed! 


{For similar true stories—amusing, touching, 


House, $10 will be paid os: publication. 
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Turning Point 


A dying boy’s forgiveness 
stemmed the tide of juvenile 
lawlessness in a border city 


HE INCIDENT that triggered 
the decline of gang warfare 
in El] Paso, Texas, was not 

in itself a great victory for law-abid- 
ing citizenship. It was, in fact, the 
worst defeat in the darkest hour in 
the whole history of Our Lady’s 
Youth center. It was the fatal stab- 
bing of Humberto Salazar. 

The youth center had been, in- 
deed, a battleground ever since its 
beginnings in 1954. Juvenile gangs 
fought each other in and around the 
center. It was a battleground in an- 
other sense, too; for while the gangs 
fought each other, courageous peo- 
ple of the center, in Christlike chari- 
ty, battled the gangs. 

The youth center is housed in a 
dingy red-brick building, designed 
more as an office building than as a 
recreation center. The youth center 
stands in the middle of Sacred Heart 
parish in the middle of the poorest 
area of E] Paso, the South Side. 

When Father Harold J. Rahm, 
S.J., asked for the building, it had 


stood vacant for 20 years. So i in No- 


ee 


vember of 1953, Father Rahm and 
his young helpers spent days just 
carting off dusty debris. They were 
good ‘people, the teen-agers who 
helped Father Rahm. The Luises, a 
young men’s sodality whose high 
ideals include helping the poor and 
the needy, and the Club Guadalu- 
pano, a teen-age club, supplied the 
workers. 

That is how the center began. It 
grew, not effortlessly, but with lots 
of love and labor. The teen- agers at 
first came to sit with Father Rahm 
and hear jazz and popular songs 
played on a donated record player. 
Then they came to play ping-pong 
and pool on donated tables, with 
begged equipment. Gradually, the 
halls they were playing in got paint- 
ed; broken windows were ‘replaced; 
adequate lighting was installed—all 
through donations. Then the dance 
floor was sanded, and someone sent 
over a jukebox that played without 


*701 Pere Marquette Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. October, 1958. @ 1958, and reprinted with 
permission of the Jesuit Seminary Fund Association. 
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nickels. At the end of two years, 
more than 1,000 children a week 
were using the facilities of the cen- 
ter. 

Then, like many things generous- 
ly given, the center began attracting 
the brash and the rude, as well as the 
good and the clean. The music, soft 
drinks, pool table, and softly lighted 
dance hall beckoned to the gangs, 
the 7X’s and the Little 9er’s, the 4F’s 
and the Lucky 13’s. Inevitably, they 
brought all the antisocial ugliness, 
insolence, wild indiscipline, and re- 
jection inherent in juvenile gangs. 

Father Rahm and his staff (grown 
now to a dozen members) under- 
stood very well what was going on, 
but they had determined to ) help the 
young people of South El Paso. Here 
in the gangs, they knew, were 
youngsters who needed help. They 
also knew that in helping the gangs 
they were doing a great deal to help 
other young people. They purposely 
let the gangs come into the center. 

In fact, they did more than this. 
They began what is called ‘ ‘aggres- 
sive soci ial work.” They looked up » the 
gangs; spent time with them on the 
corners and in their clubhouses; 
worked their way into the boys’ lives, 
hoping that at some time and in 
some way they could break up the 
gangs and start good wholesome 
clubs among their members. 

As the center began its fourth 
year, gang members quite commonly 
came in unsteady on their feet, even 
drunk on tequila or cheap wine, or 
with eyes glassy and speech a little 


slow and thick, hopped up on dope. 
There could be fights at any time; 
there was a pervading ugliness much 
of the time. It was a trial for Father 
Rahm and his zealous workers to 
have such gang members around, 
but they knew that only by having 
them around could they work on 
them. 

By November, 1957, when the 
center was just four years into its 
work, the more respectable children 
had decided on their own that they 
were no longer interested in the cen- 
ter. If they didn’t decide, their par- 
ents did, simply forbidding visits to 
the center. However, it is a tribute to 
the strength of the sodality way of 
life that the volunteer  sodalists 
stayed with the center through the 
storm of the weeks to come. 

On the night of Nov. 9, 1957, 
trouble came. There was little provo- 
cation and no thought about who 
would be hurt. Several gangs were 
“at war,” the 4F’s and the Lucky 
13’s, and others. 

Humberto Salazar, a dark-haired, 
dark-eyed teen-ager, was leaning 
over the pool table in the center. He 
had been a member of the 4F’s, who, 
persuaded by sodalists, had broken 
up as a gang and reorganized as a 
club. Practically, that meant the boys 
of the 4F’s would fight no more gang 
wars. 

But somehow they had offended 
the Lucky 13’s, who didn’t go along 
with the resolution to fight no more. 

How the fight began, no one is ab- 
solutely certain. A member of the 
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Lucky 13's careened into the center 
armed with a knife. There was a 
sudden scuffle, then a widespread 
fight. Outside, some guns were fired. 
When the melee was over, Humber- 
to lay in his blood on the floor, with 
a knife through his heart. 

It was two hours before he died. 
Father Rahm spent much of that 
time with him. One of the last things 
Humberto did was to forgive the boy 
who killed him; he begged that the 
violence end with his death. 

Father Rahm seized Humberto’s 
forgiveness and threw it into the 
faces of the gang members. Through 
the newspapers, television, and his 
helpers at the center; by visiting the 
involved boys time and time again, 
he kept up the cry: “See what you 
are doing! Where is the end to it? 
Humberto has forgiven—we must all 
follow Humberto to forgiveness!” 

That was less than a year ago. It 
was a turning point, though no one 
would have dared predict it at the 
time. 

Just five weeks after the killing a 
long article in an El] Paso paper car- 
ried the headline, “Leaders of El 
Paso Youth Gangs Dish Out Justice 
to Accused Members During ‘Night 
Court’ Session.” Father Rahm or- 
ganized a court where the gang mem- 
bers could bring their differences 
and submit them to the arbitration of 
gang judges they themselves elected. 
There was triumph in merely getting 
the members of different gangs into 
the same room. There was greater 
triumph in averting, time and again, 


the kind of incident which touched 
off the gang wars. 

In February, 1958, the center, 
through the direction of its board of 
directors, bought the building it had 
been using for nearly five years. By 
summer time, there were a dozen 
“Way of Lifers,” sodalists who have 
dedicated a full year of their young 
lives to the work of the center. That 
work is being done by nearly 30 per- 
sons now, some of them salaried and 
professionals. 

Those things are important, but 
they are just the foundations. What 
about the boys of the gangs? The 
same paper that carried the headline 
about the night court printed an ar- 
ticle last June under this title: 
“Three El Paso Teen-age Groups 
Join to Decorate Room at Youth 
Center.” The article explained that 
they were decorating the room so 
that they could use it as a clubroom. 
The boys in those clubs still slouch 
and smoke and wear pachuco hair- 
cuts; they are the gang members. 
They are some of the boys who, a 
few months ago, were constantly in- 
volved in vicious vendettas. They no 
longer carry knives, make zipguns, 
or ambush other gangs. There are 
no longer any organized gangs 
around the center. 

The center is moving now to a 
more basic approach in the social 
overhauling of South El Paso. With 
the gang members under as much 
control as the center can hope for, it 
is concentrating on the younger chil- 
dren. They will grow; in five or ten 
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years, they will be the teen-agers 
around the center. It will be a dif- 
ferent place then. 

Every night this past summer 
more than 300 children knelt in the 
huge circle of outdoor lighting on 
the still hot blacktop of the center's 
play yard. They said the Rosary. 


Soe. 
oD, 


Then the padre gave them a short 
talk. They were still and they lis- 
tened. When it was over, they took 
the padre’s hand. Some kissed it, and 
with great ‘serious eyes, told him, 
“Buenos noches, padrecito.” 

The center has passed the turning 
point. 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 


By G. A. Crvasco 


English is one of the richest of all languages. Yet of the more than 1 million 
words making up our language, the average person uses fewer than 10,000. 
Whatever the number of words at your command, you can still improve your 
vocabulary. 

One of the best ways of building your stock of words is to learn some im- 
portant Latin roots that enter into the make-up of so many English words. Nomen 
in Latin, for example, means name. Of the many words built from this root 
12 are listed below in Column A. Can you match them with their meanings 
in Column B? 


Column A 


. 197097111110US 


misnomer 
nominal 


nominative 


nomenclature 
nom de plume 
nomince 
nominator 


. denomination 


inviominate 


. cognomen 


nominate 


Column B 


Name assumed by an author; a pseudonym. 

One who names another for an oflice, duty, or position. 
Dishonorable; degrading; conduct or quality not wor- 
thy of a name. 

Svstem of names used in a particular branch of knowl- 
edge. 

Having no name. 

In name only; slight; consisting of or giving a name to. 
A wrong name; incorrect designation. 

Person named for an office, duty, or position. 

To name as a candidate, propose for office. 

A general name; a religious sect; category. 

Family name; surname. 

Bearing a person’s name; in grammar, the subjective 
case. 


(Answers on page 99) 





By Oliver Jensen 


Condensed from “Horizon”* 





The Mixed Blessings of Speed 


The easier it becomes to get to the moon, 
the harder it will be to get to work 


VERY YEAR, indeed almost ev- 
iy ery month, man finds ways 

to move faster. Speed in our 
time begins at the breakneck and 
moves on to an ever dizzier pace. 
We have left sound behind, and the 
rotation of the earth. Only the speed 
of light remains to be overcome—and 
a few terrifying questions. 

Where does it all stop? Will speed 
vanquish time? What happens, for 
example, to a pilot who constantly 
circles the earth westward, losing a 
day every few hours? As the calendar 
rushes backward each time he passes 
the international date line, will he 
grow younger and younger, shrink- 
ing in his space suit? 

Perhaps there is a flaw in that 
reasoning, but what happens in a 
space ship hurtling away from earth 
so much faster than sound that it 











overtakes the faint traces of words 
spoken centuries ago? Allow that 
modern electronics can detect and 
amplify the weakest signal. Will 
these voyagers between the galaxies 
tune in the distant gunfire of the 
Spanish Armada? Will they catch 
the chant of Roman legions on the 
march? The voice of Demosthenes? 
The grunt of cave men? The roar of 
creation? 

The mind boggles. 

There are, however, a few certain- 
ties we may cling to, although with- 
out enthusiasm. The easier it be- 
comes to reach the moon, the harder 
it will be to get from New York City 
to the Westchester suburbs. The 
more roads we build, the slower will 
traffic creep along them. 

The longer automobiles grow, the 
less space they will have inside. The 


a 
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more we have of the “forward look,” 
the more we will glance back with 
affection at earlier looks in travel. 

A law is working here, a law de- 
rived from Sir Thomas Gresham’s 
theory that “bed money drives out 
good.” This is the law of diminishing 
transportation, under which, as prog- 
ress pushes forward, quality, charm, 
and enjoyment diminish. 

The bus is not only more cramped 
than the trolley car: it reeks of 
fumes, and is aesthetically disas- 
trous. It is fat and bulbous beside 
the old-fashioned pinch-waisted trol- 
ley, and it lacks the elegance of brass 
fittings, rosewood, and mahogany 
finish. It carries fewer people at a 
slower rate. Even its one desirable 


type, which had an open top, has 


been retired. The automotive indus- 
try wars relentlessly on fresh air, its 
greatest triumph being the hardtop 
or nonconvertible convertible. 

If cigarette lighters had been in- 
vented before matches, advertising 
men could have retired lighters to 
the museums by hawking matches 
under such slogans as “handy,” 
“light,” “disposable,” and (as_al- 


ways) “revolutionary.” It is in this 


way that the Madison Ave. corollary: 


to the law of diminishing transporta- 
tion operates. It applies to comfort 
and convenience, which decrease 
with the square of the advertising 
budget. 

Snack bars replace diners; reclin- 
ing seats drive out berths. Commut- 
er trains, which accommodated two 
persons to a seat, discover a giant, 


economy-sized seat. It is half a per- 
son wider and now seats three, a kind 
of ultimate in “togetherness.” A vari- 
ant of this kind of progress comes to 
us from Detroit: the taller Ameri- 
cans grow, the lower become the 
cars that the automobile industry 
builds for them. 

Air travel furnishes a splendid ex- 
ample of the law working at an ac- 
celerated rate. The airplane passed 
almost overnight from a fragile con- 
traption with a manly, open cockpit 
(with a marvelous low-level view) 
to the pampered sealed capsule of 
the stratosphere (with almost no 
view at all). The air lines carry more 
people now than either railways or 
buses. But how real is the progress? 
The airports seem to have gotten 
farther and farther away. Perhaps 
this is why one has to telephone so 
often to say that one is still alive and 
planning to make one’s trip. 

Air lines are great worriers, which 
railroads never were. In the old days 
one simply showed up at the depot 
and, rain or shine, the cars started. 
Trains had porters who had none of 
the motherliness of air hostesses, and 
allowed one to read or watch the 
scenery or stroll up and down with- 
out forever plumping up pillows and 
eyeing one for signs of malaise. 

Trains had a view and served 
large hearty meals, at a table rather 
than in one’s lap, and the food did 
not have to be wrested from paper 
and cellophane containers. It had 
definitely been touched by human 
hands and tasted the better for it. 
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Americans are apparently willing 
to yield comfort if they are assured of 
speed, but the law, I am afraid, is 
inexorable. In the jet age, automo- 
bile traffic in New York moves more 
slowly than it did in the era of the 
horse. When the old-fashioned street 
or road became one long snarl of 
trafic, the parkway was devised to 
speed the wayfarer. But this soon be- 
came so crowded that it was neces- 
sary to relieve the new congestion 
with the ‘ ‘thruway.” As throughway 
trafic ground to a halt, too, wise 


drivers learned to sneak back onto 
the original, shabby old roads, for all 
their stop lights. 

Mechanical progress in transpor- 
tation does not necessarily involve 
any real progress at all, as anyone 
who has gotten his automatic win- 


dows stuck closed on a hot day Cor 
frozen open in the winter) knows 
all too well. Since planned obso- 
lescence became the rule in Detroit, 
the addition of new devices has in 
most cases only multiplied the things 
that can and will go wrong and that 
cannot be fixed by the owner. 

In fact, they often cannot be fixed 
by the serviceman either. He simply 
puts in new parts, Was there ever 
any real need for power windows, 
anyway? Could the race not muster 
the strength to roll them up and 
down by hand? 

Of course, we could. But we 
mustn’t overlook another aspect of 
the transportation problem: the drive 
for prestige. To have the first power 


windows in one’s neighborhood was 
as important as, in another day, to 
be the proconsul with the biggest 
quinquereme. (To be sure, there 
never was a quinquereme in the 
medium-priced field.) 

The more prestige symbols that 
are built into a vehicle, the less pres- 
tige the vehicle will have, and the 
less useful each prestige symbol will 
be. Once upon a time, for instance, 
windows instead of side curtains 
added distinction. So did four-wheel 
brakes, but presently everybody had 
them. What the fishtail, now nearly 
universal, has added to the automo- 
bile, except to lower its maneuver- 
ability and increase the likelihood 
of collision and repairs, no man can 
say. 

Every means of transportation 
looks a little sleazier ev ery year. The 
diesel steamer is a far cry ‘from the 
floating palace that graced Long Is- 
land sound or the Mississippi river, 
and the liner Constitution is a squat 
and ugly thing beside the looming 
grace of the Great Eastern, built 
nearly a century before. And she had 
replaced the lean and rangy clipper 
ship. 

Alas for the carriage, alas for the 
gaudy steamboat, alas for charm and 
stately travel! But does it really mat- 
ter? For in the end speed will be- 
come so great that travel will be 
instantaneous, and those who be- 
lieved that the trip itself was as im- 
portant as getting there will have 
nothing left to mourn. 





NE COLD AFTERNOON last March, 

a tall, red-cheeked nun stepped 
briskly from a car before the Holy 
Ghost convent in Techny, Ill. For a 
long time she just stared blissfully at 
the convent and the farmlands be- 
yond. 

Her name was Sister Ottonia, 
s.sp.s. Thirty-two years earlier, when 
she was 26, she had stood here look- 
ing at the same scene. But then she 
was one of a group of Holy Ghost 
Missionary Sisters on their way to 
staff missions in New Guinea. Now 
she was home again, and behind her 
was a life of adventure, sacrifice, and 
hardship such as few people ever ex- 
perience. 

Sister Ottonia’s group lived in 
jungles, nursed lepers, taught chil- 
dren, and argued with savage tribal 
leaders to destroy primitive supersti- 
tions. 

The nuns suffered through dis- 
ease, bombings, and machine-gun 
strafings, and courageously endured 


By Ray T. Davis 





Sister Ovttonia 


Remem bers 


A missionary Sister, home 
after 32 years in the jungle, 
hopes to go back again 


14 nightmarish months as prisoners 
of the Japanese. 

To learn the story of these heroic 
nuns, I talked with Sister Ottonia in 
a reception room at the Techny con- 
vent. She is a bright-eyed, self-effac- 
ing person who smiles easily and pre- 
tends to be a picture of health. ¢ Doc- 
tors have said that years of mission- 
ary work and her war experiences 
left her exhausted, and that she 
needs lots of rest.) 

As far as she is concerned, her life 
really began in 1918 at her home in 
Teutopolis, Ill. That was the year 
Mary Elizabeth Ruholl, age 18, de- 
cided to become a missionary Sister. 
When she broke the news to her old- 
er sister, Anne Mary, her sister wept. 
“It was a long time,” says Sister Ot- 
tonia, “before Annie could stop wail- 
ing long enough to tell me she had 
been planning the same move!” 

With their parents’ blessings, the 
pair went through their training to- 
gether at Techny. Anne became Sis- 
ter Dolorosia and soon sailed for 
New Guinea. A disappointed Sister 


Ottonia, however, was sent to the 
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poor Southern missions to teach. It 
was six years before her own dream 
of foreign service came true and she 
was dispatched to join her sister at 
the northern New Guinea missions. 

Sister Ottonia loved New Guinea 
from the first day. This jungle land, 
she says, was sometimes breathtak- 
ingly beautiful, at other times fright- 
ening. The people showed childlike 
good nature, although deep in their 
minds they were tormented by age- 
old superstitions and taboos. 

She had wanted work to do, and 
here there was plenty. Manam mis- 
sion was one of 11 such stations in 
the territory operated by Divine 
Word priests and Brothers and Holy 
Ghost Missionary Sisters. They built 
and constantly improved schools, or- 
phanages, clinics, hospitals, and 
churches. Nurse-nuns rode jungle 
circuits regularly on horseback. 

Sister Ottonia cared for lepers on 
a nearby island, taught school, bap- 
tized the newborn and the dying. 
She soon learned to ride a horse and 
answered sick calls from neighboring 
villages. And she was happy. 

She was not long at Manam when 
she had her first of many head-on 
clashes with local superstition. Walk- 
ing through the jungle one day, she 
came upon a young mother near 
death after childbirth. When she 
heard the infant's cries, she recalled 
a savage superstition. The tribe be- 
lieved that if a mother died within 
12 days after giving birth, her baby 
became an evil spirit and must be 


buried with her. 


When the young mother died, 
Sister Ottonia took the baby in her 
arms and marched into the village, 
seeking some family to care for it. 
She went stubbornly from hut to 
hut, but nobody would admit her. 
When she neared the village square, 
the chief and his cronies scattered in 
all directions. In the end, she placed 
the baby in a convent. 

Over the years, conversions among 
the New Guineans gradually in- 
creased. Some local men and women 
studied in hope of becoming priests 
or Sisters; more and more children 
were being educated in the schools; 
disease was being stamped out. 

Then the Japanese went to war 
against the U. S. The mission work- 
ers knew they were in for trouble. 

The Japanese invaded New Guin- 
ea and began making it into a mili- 
tary bastion. Technically the mis- 
sioners were prisoners of war. They 
were permitted to leave the mission 
only in emergencies. 

In July, 1943, the Japanese or- 
dered all missions closed, and moved 
the personnel to Bogia. More than 
100 priests, Brothers, nuns, and some 
Protestant missionaries were herded 
together—“for your safety,” they 
were told. 

Meals became skimpy portions of 
rice, barley, and an occasional bit of 
fish. Some prisoners began to show 
signs of malnutrition; cases of beri- 
beri appeared. Sister Ottonia joined 
other missioners, including Bishop 
Francis Wolf, in clearing fields and 


planting hoarded vegetable seeds. 
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The Sisters soon became expert 
scroungers. They made daily forays 
into the jungle and returned laden 
with edible greens, coconuts, and 
berries, most of which they distrib- 
uted to the sick. 

Once a Japanese officer, in a mo- 
ment of pity, lent a shotgun to a 
New Guinea boy. The boy shot a 
wild pig. It was Holy Saturday; a 
feast was planned for Easter. As it 
turned out, the pig was much small- 
er than their appetites. Each person 
got a marble-sized piece of meat and 
a bowl of weak soup. 

Just when the missioners’ fields 
were ready for harvest, the Japanese 
suddenly ordered everybody moved 
to another camp. They had been 
watching the luscious vegetables, 
too. 
With typical tenacity, the mission- 
ers started another garden with seeds 
provided by the Japanese. “We 
knew we'd never get to eat from it,” 
Sister Ottonia explains. “It was just 
our way of showing defiance.” 

American planes began to bomb 
and strafe military targets across 
New Guinea. Whenever they spot- 
ted soldiers at Bogia, bombs and bul- 
lets raked the area, and prisoners and 
soldiers found themselves sharing 
foxholes. The attacks were the be- 
ginning of Allied preinvasion tactics. 
The prisoners secretly cheered the 
fliers on, even though their own lives 
were in danger. 

There was a young lieutenant at 
Bogia with whom the missioners had 
long been waging a war of subtle de- 


fiance in their demands for better 
food and medical supplies. One day, 
after he had insisted that he was is- 
suing more food than regulations al- 
lowed, he went on to lecture to them. 

“Do you know what is the most 
beautiful thing in the world?” he 
asked. And before anybody could 
answer him, he said, “Sacrifice! Sac- 
rifice is beauty. You people know 
nothing of sacrifice.” 

Sister Ottonia did a slow burn but 
managed to hold her tongue. Later 
she had her laugh. She noticed that 
whenever American planes were 
heard nearby, this preacher of sacri- 
fice edged over toward the heavier 
jungle growth. And if the planes 
came closer, he went crashing into 
the brush to hide himself. 

After being held on Bogia for six 
months, the missioners were moved 
back to Manam and then to Avara. 
There they were ordered to embark 
by ship for Hordigan, about a three- 
day journey. The missioners were 
worried. Allied planes were attack- 
ing everything in the water. The 
Japanese promised fighter-plane pro- 
tection, but nobody was willing to 
believe them. 

On Feb. 6, 1944, they boarded the 
little ship Dorish Maru, carrying 
their few remaining possessions. The 
deck grew crowded with 110 mis- 
sioners, 20 New Guineans, and 
some 60 Japanese, most of them of- 
ficers being withdrawn in anticipa- 
tion of an Allied invasion. 

That evening the ship steamed 
peacefully along the moonlit coast. 
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About midnight an American bomb- 
er came over, circled once, and 
dropped a bomb. The prisoners were 
ordered to huddle on the deck, while 
the soldiers opened up with heavy 
antiaircraft fire. The bomb exploded 
off the ship’s stern. The plane roared 
off into the night, but the ship had 
been spotted. 

A group of missioners approached 
the Japanese officer in charge and 
asked for permission to expose t!em- 
selves and wave at any attacking 
planes. “Americans won’t bomb a 
prison ship,” they assured him. 

He flatly refused. “Our guns will 
take care of any enemy planes,” he 
snapped. 

During the night the Dorish Maru 
altered course. Next morning the 
sea was calm. Hope for their safety 
began to arise in the captives. Then 
they heard again the roar of planes. 
A formation of American bombers 
sped in low over the horizon. 

The prisoners flattened out on the 
deck and the cannon and machine 
guns opened up again. As she hud- 
dled on deck, holding her flimsy 
suitcase over her head, Sister Ottonia 
heard a strange chorus of barking 
guns mixed with prayers from a hun- 
dred throats. 

“T will hear those sounds until the 
day I die,” she says. “Machine-gun 
bullets tore up the deck, ricocheting 
everywhere, and I could hear many 
of the prayers turn to moans of 
pain.” * 


*“New Guinea Holocaust,’’ Carnoric DicEsr, 
Jan., 1945, p. 50. 


The attack lasted many minutes; 
she doesn’t know how long. When 
she finally opened her eyes, she saw 
only carnage. Most of those aboard 
appeared to have been hit. Many ob- 
viously were dead. She saw priests 
crawling among the human wreck- 
age administering the last rites. 

Sister Ottonia crawled out to help 
them. Then she noticed that two of 
her fingers were torn downward and 
bleeding. She forced them back into 
place and tied them with a handker- 
chief. When she moved, her side and 
back burned (at least two bullets had 
pierced her body) but she ignored 
the pain. 

“Our priests and nuns were dying 
before my eyes,” she recalls sadly, “I 
had to help them.” 

She found Sister Imelda, regional 
superior of the missions, dead nearby. 
Alongside was Sister Melita, decapi- 
tated. Four more nuns and a priest 
died from loss of blood in the next 
few minutes, despite attempts to save 
them. Dr. Braun and his wife Hattie, 
Protestant missioners, tended others 
of the wounded with great skill and 
saved a number of lives. 

It was some time before Sister 
Ottonia got to ask about her own 
sister, Sister Dolorosia. She was told 
she was dead, but refused to believe 
it. After a frantic search of the 
bloody deck she found Sister Dolo- 
rosia wedged between two shattered 
bodies. Bullets had smashed her 
thigh. She was unconscious, but 
still alive. 

Later, when she was able to think, 
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Sister Ottonia tried to assess the mis- 
sioners’ casualties. As nearly as she 
could determine, 27 Sisters were 
dead, nine critically injured; seven 
priests, 11 Brothers, and six Protes- 
tant missioners were dead, three 
critically injured; seven New Guinea 
children were dead. (All the critical- 
ly injured later died, bringing the 
total dead to 70.) Thirty or more 
Japanese soldiers also died. 

The total was too shocking for her 
to comprehend. It was days before 
the shock wore off. By then every- 
body had been moved from Hordi- 
gan to a camp at Goya in New 
Guinea. 

Sister Ottonia nursed the wound- 
ed during the weeks to follow. Her 
own wounds healed nicely, but she 
watched many of the others die for 
lack of medical care. Sister Doloro- 
sia, despite Dr. Braun’s skill, grew 
weaker by the day. “She died smiling 
in my arms,” Sister Ottonia says. 
“She was still smiling when we bur- 
ied her.” 

The Japanese had become bitter 
over news of military setbacks in the 
islands. One day Lieutenant Nish- 
ira, a stern disciplinarian, issued or- 
ders for all able-bodied persons to 
travel again. The sick and injured 
were to be left behind. “Follow or- 
ders or you'll be shot,” Nishira 
warned. 

Sister Ottonia gathered up her 
courage. “It’s against my principles 
to abandon the sick,” she pleaded. 
“I don’t care if I am shot.” 

The officer gave in. The motley 


group moved out, invalids and all, 
floundering along in the mud. At 
the end of the first day's march 
Nishira saw that his captives were 
too weak to keep up. He sent them 
back to the Goya camp. 

Now the air was filled with ru- 
mors of an American invasion at 
nearby Hollandia. Although only 
one soldier, armed with a machine 
gun, now guarded the camp, the 
jungle was alive with Japanese pre- 
paring for a last-ditch stand. They 
all had the feeling that death was 
imminent if they didn’t act. 

Four Divine Word missioners, 
Father Bill Hagan of Boston, Mass., 
Brother Berchmans of Kenosha, 
Wis., and two Polish ‘Brothers vol- 
unteered to escape and go for Ameri- 
can troops. That night they slipped 
away through the brush, following 
the sounds of distant rifle fire. 

The following day, April 26, 1944, 
they hailed a patrol of soldiers. “For 
one terrible minute we thought they 
were Japanese,” Father Hagan said 
later. “Their skins were yellow from 
Atabrine. Then we heard their 
voices, unmistakably American.” 

Within a few hours a company of 
tough American GI’s had stormed 
the prison camp. “They were like 
knights from a storybook,” Sister 
Ottonia exclaims gleefully. “We 
laughed and cried all at once. 
Starved as we were, we couldn’t eat 
all the food they forced on us. 
Medics treated our sick and wound- 
ed with the newest medicines. 

“To protect us overnight they dug 
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foxholes and set up a defense perim- 
eter of heavily armed men. In the 
morning they carried off our dis- 
abled missioners on stretchers. Their 
kindness kept us in tears. Once, go- 
ing back to headquarters, we came 
to a deep stream. Rather than let 
us get wet, about 20 husky soldiers 
jumped into the water, hoisted a 
great log on their shoulders and 
made a bridge for us.” 

The missioners eventually went to 
a hospital in Australia for treatment. 
After the war, Sister Ottonia led a 
group of Sisters back to their New 
Guinea mission. 


vent at Alexishafen,” she says. “Ev- 
ery board was destroyed. Our beau- 
tiful palm trees stood leafless, like 
scarred posts. The land was overrun 
with heavy brush. We started all 
over again. Since then, most of the 
buildings in the 11 mission stations 
have been rebuilt and staffed with 
Sisters and priests.” 

What are Sister Ottonia’s own 
plans for the future? “The mission- 
ers who died in New Guinea are 
secret saints, all of them,” she de- 
clares. “Their work must be carried 
en in their memory. As soon as pos- 
sible, I would like to go back to New 


“I needed a guide to find the con- Guinea.” 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 


A crowd of admirers was waiting outside pianist Artur Rubinstein’s dressing 
room when he emerged after a concert. Some carried autograph books, though 
it was generally known that Rubinstein, concerned about his hands, did not 
like to sign autographs after a performance. 
Before Rubinstein had a chance to refuse, a pretty miss of about 12 said to 
him, “I know your fingers are tired, sir; but mine are, too—from clapping.” 
Dr. L. Binder. 


When Abraham Lincoln was in the White House, two rival hat manufacturers, 
eager for publicity, put their best efforts into tall silk hats to give to the Presi- 
dent. By an awkward coincidence, they showed up with their gifts at the same 
time. 

While the hatters awaited comment, exchanging defiant glances, Lincoln 
looked from one hat to the other. Then he said solemnly, “Gentlemen, they 
mutually excel each other!” 

From Lincoln Talks by Emanuel Hertz (Viking Press, N.Y., 1939). 
[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $25 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 


we will also pay $25 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted ver- 
batim from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 





By George R. Price 
Condensed from “Popular Science”* 





"Tune-ups for Brains 


Newly discovered chemicals may 
enable us to perform at peak 


efficiency all the time 


N EXCITING new idea is taking 

\ shape in medicine. Doctors are 
no longer content merely to prevent 
or cure disease. Their job, as they see 
it now, is to raise every person to the 
highest possible mental and physical 
vigor. 

Some persons seem to be born 
lucky in brain and body: natural 
athletes, child prodigies, persons who 
never get sick. But most of us are not 
so fortunate. Medical scientists sus- 
pect that the answer lies in body 
chemistry. 

A new drug, iproniazid (trade 
name: Marsilid), gives promise of 
providing human beings a kind of 
mental and physical “tune-up.” Mar- 
silid, sometimes imprecisely described 
as a “pep pill,” is considered to be 
the first of a new class of drugs, the 
psychic energizers, opposite of the 
tranquilizers. It was first synthesized 
- seven years ago by Dr. H. H. Fox, 
organic chemist at Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Inc., of Nutley, N.J. 

The most striking effect of Mar- 
silid is that persons taking it have 


such amazing energy that they can 
get along on four or five hours sleep 
a night. But unlike ordinary stimu- 
lants such as ephedrine, caffeine, 
Benzedrine, and Dexedrine, Marsilid 
produces no letdown afterwards. A 
person who takes Benzedrine may 
keep going at high pitch for a few 
days, but after he loses too much 
sleep, he feels “let down.” His blood 
pressure is up, his appetite is gone, 
his heart beats rapidly, he is too ex- 
cited to sleep, his mind will not 
work clearly. 

A person taking Marsilid feels 
good. He eats well, and thinks clear- 
ly; his blood pressure is down rather 
than up, his short hours of sleep are 
sound and satisfying. 

Dr. Nathan S. Kline, New York 
psychiatrist, calls the Marsilid re- 
action eudaemonia. The word was 
used by Aristotle to describe a feel- 
ing of healthy well-being, the hap- 


piness of an intelligent, active. life. 


*353 4th Ave., New York City 10. November, 1958. © 1958 by Popular Science Publishing Co., 
Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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Some people are this way naturally. 
Thomas Edison, for example, usu- 
ally slept only four or five hours a 
night, and worked four or five days 
at a stretch, pausing only for a bit of 
food or a cat nap. Napoleon, too, 
needed little sleep. 

Dr. Klein thinks that the great 
energy of such men is related to cer- 
tain chemical conditions in their 
brains, to higher concentrations of 
some chemicals, lower concentrations 
of others, than in the brain of the 
average man. And he suspects that 
what Marsilid does is to adjust con- 
centrations of these compounds to 
bring chemical conditions closer to 
those in the brains of the higher- 
energy men. This would explain 
why the effects appear normal and 
natural: many of them are normal 
and occur naturally in some people. 

However, Marsilid will not turn 
everyone into a Thomas Edison. It 
does too many different things. Some 
are in the right direction, others in 
the wrong direction. Other drugs are 
needed, drugs with only a few effects, 
that can be combined to create the 
best possible chemical conditions in 
the brain. Marsilid shows us that 
we can hope to find such drugs, and 
indicates that a trait such as laziness 
may be more a matter of chemistry 
than of childhood training. 

What is Marsilid? It is a white 
powder with the chemical name 1- 
isonicotiny]-2-isopropylhydrazine. It 
is sold, on prescription only, in smal] 
pink (ten-milligram), orange (25- 
mg), or yellow (50-mg) tablets. 


What is it used for now? Primari- 
ly for treating depressed mental con- 
ditions. It is also sometimes used to 
hasten healing, to comfort patients 
dying of cancer, to treat arthritis, 
and to stimulate appetite in very 
weak patients. Some doctors have 
used it also for treating high blood 
pressure, tuberculosis, skin diseases, 
pain in heart disease, and in connec- 
tion with psychiatric treatment of 
alcoholics and narcotic addicts. It is 
usually given daily; it takes from a 
few days to a few weeks to build up 
its effect, and as long to drop off 
after treatment is stopped. 

How does it affect healthy per- 
sons? In adults, moderate amounts 
increase energy, stimulate appetite, 
produce mild eudaemonia, and re- 
duce need for sleep. On healthy 
children and animals it has almost 
no effect, though it does affect sick 
children and animals. 

Are there bad effects? Yes. In a 
survey of 3,586 cases, undesirable 
side effects were reported, such as 
insomnia, irritability, anxiety, un- 
desirably low blood pressure, and 
dizziness or light-headedness. 

Some 20 deaths last April were at 
first attributed to Marsilid. Later 
they were traced to liver disease. The 
tentative explanation: Marsilid does 
not cause liver disease, but increases 
its severity in persons infected by the 
virus. 

How does Marsilid work? It ap- 
parently interferes with an enzyme 
called monamine oxidase, found in 
the brain and other organs. This 
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enzyme helps break down several 
different chemical compounds, in in- 
cluding three very important in brain 
chemistry: adrenalin, noradrenalin, 
and serotonin. When Marsilid in- 
hibits monamine oxidase so that it 
cannot transform these compounds, 
they build up to higher concentra- 
tions in the brain, and thus give in- 
creased psychic energy. (This is the 
picture as seen today, but there is a 
great deal more to be learned.) 

Marsilid came very close to being 
forgotten after first trials on tubercu- 
losis in 1952. It was replaced for that 
purpose by isoniazid, which gave 
better results. 

A few investigators tested it on 
mental patients, but they chose over- 
excited patients, for whom it was 
exactly the wrong thing, so results 
were discouraging. 

Thus not much was done with 
Marsilid until interest was suddenly 
revived on April 6, 1957, at a medi- 
cal meeting in Syracuse, N.Y. Drs. 
Harry Loomer, John Saunders, and 
Nathan Kline reported on research 
at the Rockland State Menta! hospi- 
tal at Orangeburg, N.Y. They had 
tested Marsilid on depressed mental 
yatients. 

Silent, withdrawn, “burnt-out” pa- 
tients, hospitalized for 20 years or 
more, had seemed to come to life, 
talking for the first time in years, 
walking about, taking an interest in 
things. 

Results of Marsilid on patients not 
so severely ill as those at Rockland 
State have been even more gratify- 


ing. One private patient of Dr. 
Kline’s was a 30-year-old housewife 
who after seven years of psychiatric 
care was still so depressed that she 
spent 14 hours a day in bed. Today, 
after a course of treatments with 
Marsilid, she has a new zest and joy 
in living. In addition to caring for 
her two children and running her 
household, she is taking graduate 
study. 

Dr. Kline tried Marsilid en him- 
self for a few weeks, and found that 
he could work much harder, faster, 
and longer, and that his work was of 
higher quality. 

At this point many readers may 
feel tempted to rush to their doctors 
and demand a prescription. Wait a 
while. Remember the slow buildup 
and the possibly undesirable side 
effects. It may take three weeks be- 
fore the good effects appear, and 
three weeks after dosage is stopped 
to get rid of any bad effects. Further- 
more, Marsilid is still very new. As 
yet undiscovered harmful effects may 
show up. Conceivably, it might make 
people live faster ‘but een out 
sooner. 

The pharmaceutical industry is 
looking for still better energizers. 
Formulas being tested under such 
code names as JB 516, Ro-0700, and 
Ro-1018 promise to have fewer un- 
pleasant side effects and to be quick- 
er-acting than Marsilid. 

The dazzling new hope that Mar- 
silid reveals is that many human 
characteristics are related to chemical 
conditions in the blood and other 
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body fluids. And what is controlled 
by chemistry can be influenced by 
drugs. Other likely possibilities, in 
addition to better energizers, iisiade 
drugs to raise natural: immunity to 
infections, control body size, increase 
muscular strength, or improve mem- 
ory. 

Drugs to postpone old age would 
be the most exciting of all. Causes 


of aging are not well understood, but 
hormones and other chemicals seem 
to influence the process. A rare dis- 
ease called progeria, thought to be 
related to the ductless glands, causes 
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children of six or seven to die with 
the wrinkled face and other symp- 
toms of advanced old age. Possibly 
drugs can be found to give the op- 
posite effect. 

Some persons, like Chancellor 
Adenauer of Germany (82) and 
Rhode Island’s Senator Theodore 
Francis Green (91), manage to post- 
pone old age a long time. Titian still 
painted regularly until he died of 
the plague at 99, 

Wouldn’t it be nice if we could 
all look forward to eudaemonically 
painting away at 99? 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (Page 86) 


c) 


. ignominious (ig-no-min i-us) 


. misnomer (mis-no’mer) g) 
. nominal (nom’a-nal) f) 


. nominative (nom’‘a-na-tiv) 1) 
. nomenclature (no’men-kla-cher) dd) 
. nom de plume (nom’ duh-ploom) a) 
h) 
b) 


. nominee (nom-a-nee’) 

. nominator (nom’a-na-ter) 

. denomination (de-nom-a-na’shun) j) 
innominate (in-nom’a-nit) 


r , > 
- cognomen Ckog-no’men ) 
. nominate (nom’‘a-nate ) 


Dishonorable; degrading; conduct or 
quality not worthy of a name. 

A wrong name; incorrect designation. 
In name only; slight; consisting of or 
giving a name to. 

Bearing a person's name; in grammar, 
the subjective case. 

System of names used in a particular 
branch of knowledge. 

Name assumed by an author; a pseu- 
donym. 

Person named for an office, duty, or 
position. 

One who names another for an office, 
duty, or position. 

A general name; a 
category. 

Having no name. 
Family name; surname. 

To name as a candidate, propose for 
office. 


religious sect; 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 





By Claire Trieb Slote 


Condensed from 


“Improve Your Handwriting”* 





What to Teach 
‘Lettie’ 


There’s nothing sinister 
about being a_ sinistral 





F your Bitty is left-handed, 
i] let him be so. He’s in growing 
company. Each new study of 
handedness seems to find a grow ing 
percentage of lefties; possibly this is 
because natural-born southpaws are 
not as frequently “corrected” as they 
once were. 











Years ago every child was forced 
to write with his right hand. Then 
some psychiatrists became convinced 
that such coercion might cause stut- 
tering and certain handwriting and 
reading problems. 


However, the solution of the 
which-hand-to-use problem isn’t sim- 
ply to “let ’em write left.” It calls for 
two definite actions: 1. make certain 
your child is naturally sinistral Cleft- 
handed); 2. teach him how to use 
his left hand. 

No. 1 isn’t as easy as it may sound. 
It is true that most of us have a dom- 
inant side Chand, eye, foot) con- 
trolled by the opposite hemisphere 
of our brain. That is, the right-hand- 
ed (dextrad) person’s speech and 


motor center is on the left side of 
his brain, while for sinistrals it is on 
the right. The trouble is, however, 
that sidednesses is not always total: 
it is possible to be right-eyed and 
left-handed or left-eyed and right- 
handed. 

This fact makes it difficult to de- 
termine how strongly left-handed a 
youngster may be. If he is equally 
proficient with both hands, it may 
be best to train him along with the 
right-handed majority. But if he is 
strongly left-sided he should stay 
that way. 

Here are a few common tests to 
help you decide if your child is 
strongly left-dominated. 

1. With which hand does he in- 
stinctively throw a ball, button his 
coat, open a book, pick up a spoon, 
use a hammer? If he is left-handed 
at all of these, chances are he is 
strongly sinistral. 

2. With which hand does he hold 
a scissors? This is considered one of 
the most conclusive single tests. 
CHowever, while cutting with the 


*© 1958 by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 36, and 
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left hand is good proof of left-hand- 
edness, cutting with the right hand 
is not conclusive evidence of right- 
handedness. ) 

3. Which eye does he use for sight- 
ing? A left-hander is likely to sight 
with his left eye, a right-hander with 
his right eye. But a strong right- 
hander may sight with his left eye. 

4. Does he do much “mirror writ- 
ing,” backward writing that can be 
read by holding it up to a mirror? 
Most very young children reverse a 
few letters when they are first learn- 
ing to write. If this persists it is often, 
though not necessarily, a sign of left- 
handedness. 

5. Is there a family history of left- 
handedness? Some experts think that 
handedness is hereditary. 

The child who comes out left- 
handed in all these areas is pretty 
definitely sinistral. In doubtful cases, 
a specialist should test the child. 
Once you are sure your child is a 
sinistral, the all- -important step No. 
2, to help him use his handedness 
properly, must be taken. Merely per- 
mitting the left-hander to go his own 
way in a mostly right-handed class- 
room with a right-handed teacher 
forces him to make his own adjust- 
ments, which can be too much. 

For example, unless instructed 
otherwise, he will slant his paper the 
same as everyone else in his class: 
top right corner up. As a result he 
may grow up hooking his left hand 
over his writing, smearing each word. 

The solution is ridiculously sim- 
ple: reverse the slant of the paper to 


position it with top left corner up. 
Another enormous aid to the left- 
hander is freedom to slant his writ- 
ing to suit his comfort. Usually this 
turns out to be a back slant which is 
just as natural for him as the for- 
ward slant is for right-handers. Par- 
ents and teachers should supply left- 
handed children with their own 
back-slanted model alphabets. 
Above all, neither parents nor 
teachers should ever hint that there 
is anything odd or inferior about 
left-handedness. It can, indeed, have 
its practical irritations, but nowa- 
days manufacturers offer many left- 
handed items, such as fishing reels, 
bowling balls, rifles, and saxophones. 
Sinistrals soon learn to overcome 
their minor everyday difficulties. 
Watch a left-hander in a restaurant. 
While other members of his group 
hesitate over places, he unhesitating- 
ly chooses a seat at the extreme left 
to avoid bumping his neighbor with 
his “eating arm.” Such familiar items 
as stair rails, various armrests, sink 
and cabinet work spaces, can open- 
ers, and subway coin boxes are ar- 
ranged for the convenience of right- 
ies. But the leftie soon becomes 
skilled in reaching over, or more fre- 
quently in using his right hand. 
Although prejudice against left- 
handedness does go back a long way, 
the world has always known a fair 
share of outstanding lefties. You can 
boost your leftie’s self-confidence by 
reminding him of the good company 
he’s in, from da Vinci and Michel- 


angelo to Babe Ruth. 





By Paul Lancaster 
Condensed from the “Wall Street Journal”* 





A Quarter Century of TVA 


The federal project is praised as 


democracy and cursed as socialism 


HE TVA, a lavishly praised and 
roundly damned New Deal 
baby, is moving into its sec- 

ond quarter century: a_ lavishly 
praised and roundly damned atom- 
age behemoth. Otherwise, the behe- 
moth bears little resemblance to the 
baby. 

Tva, of course, stands for Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority—“and any- 
thing you say beyond that is bound 
to be controversial,” insists one stu- 
dent of tva affairs. Currently the 
Tva’s desire to expand its power facil- 
ities is sparking more controversy 
than the original ideological argu- 
ments about whether TvA would set 
a pattern for other such authorities 
and put the nation on a speedy road 
to socialism. 


This vast and unique American 
development covers a 41,000-square- 
mile Southeastern area. Taxpayers 
have invested some $1.5 billion in 
this government-created corporation; 
and though the corporation has no 
stock its assets of over $2.1 billion 
belong to all Americans. 

For a quick idea of some of the 
corporation’s activities, hop into a 
tva helicopter at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., where the whole thing got start- 
ed in 1933. 

First comes a cluster of private 
manufacturing plants, and then 
you're hovering above the Tennessee 
river and Wilson dam, the first of 
tva’s 37 major hydroelectric projects. 
Across the river, tin-hatted workers 
labor on a giant new lock to speed 
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A QUARTER CENTURY OF 


barge traffic along the 650-mile 
stretch from Knoxville to Paducah, 
Ky., where the Tennessee river 
joins the Ohio on its way to the 
Mississippi. 

The whirlybird churns to the west, 
and you see the smoking stacks of a 
steam generating plant, one of eight 
major steam plants built by the agen- 
cy. Heading south, you pause over a 
sprawling complex of buildings 
where experimental fertilizers are 
made. Before landing you skim over 
neat rows of pine seedlings, one of 
two nurseries that turn out 40 mil- 
lion young trees yearly. 

Everything noted in this hasty 
look at a onal part of Tva-land comes 
within the scope of the diversified 
corporation. Even the private fac- 
tories are tied closely to the agency, 
for it lured most of them to the re- 
gion with its low power rates. 

Tva’s chief activities are generat- 
ing electricity, controlling floods, im- 
proving navigation, developing bet- 
ter fertilizers, and helping reforest 
eroded land in the huge area drained 
by the rambunctious Tennessee and 
its tributaries. 

Congress also charged the corpora- 
tion with responsibilities to improve 
the “general welfare” of the valley's 
citizens and “to provide for the na- 
tional defense.” This has brought 
Tva into such varied enterprises as 
brewing deadly nerve gas for the 
army, making munitions materials, 
drawing military maps of areas in 
many parts of the world, improving 
hunting and fishing, and building 
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recreational and cultural facilities. 

In carrying out its multipurpose 
program, Tva has become a gigantic 
16,000-employee business that, in 
some ways, differs greatly from any- 
thing envisioned a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago by either its best friends or 
worst enemies. 

Take power, an activity that isn’t 
even mentioned in the “purpose pre- 
amble” of the law creating Tva, 
though it is authorized deep in the 
body of the act. The agency now is 
the nation’s largest electric-power 
utility, with a generating capacity of 
10.2 million kilowatts, up from the 
800,000 kilowatts of existing capacity 
TvA took over when it was formed in 
1933. And in recent years the system 
“has undergone revolutionary chang- 
es,” notes Gen. Herbert D. Vogel, a 
West Pointer now serving as chair- 
man of the authority’s three-man 
board of directors. 

Although tTva’s power system orig- 

inally was conceived as a hydro- 
electric network, it now gets a star- 
tling 75% of its electricity from steam 
plants. As recently as 1950, some 
90% of the agency’s power output 
came from hydro plants, but these 
facilities couldn’t meet the stepped- 
up demand for power from federal 
atomic installations at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and Paducah. 

To fuel its steam generating plants 
TvA purchases $80 million of coal a 
year, and claims to be the nation’s 
largest coal buyer. So vast are its coal 
stockpiles that it uses helicopters and 
aerial photography to take inventory. 
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Tva owns 26 of the 37 major dams 
comprising its integrated water-con- 
trol system, 23 of which are large 
multipurpose units (power genera- 
tion, flood control, navigation locks). 
Six tributary dams, for power gener- 
ation only, are owned by the Alu- 
minum Co. of America, which re- 
ceives power from the integrated 
system for its plants in return for 
feeding its own power into the sys- 
tem, although TVA controls water 
flow at these units. The authority’s 
system also includes five dams built 
by the U.S. army’s Corps of Engi- 
neers in the Cumberland river hesin. 

Another change in the authority 
from its original conception lies in 
the use of its electricity. At the start, 
tva’s chief task was to provide cheap 
electricity to valley homes and farms, 
many of which had no service in the 
early 1930’s. But last year 51% of 
the agency’s power went to defense 
installations, mainly the Atomic En- 
ergy commission. 

‘Although tvA fertilizer researchers 
at first concentrated on the problems 
of the impoverished valley, farmers 
in 3] states now participate in pro- 
grams to demonstrate the use of Tva- 
developed fertilizers. More than 50 
million tourists from all over the 
U.S. have stopped off to play and 
sight-see among authority develop- 
ments since 1933, And, according to 
tva’s fat 285-page 1957 annual re- 
port, “Work of tva biologists has 
helped bring better fishing to areas 
as far removed as the Colorado River 
system.” Tv assists state and federal 
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agencies in stocking fish and has 
stocked deer for hunting in an area 
around the Norris dam reservoir. 

Among Tva’s proudest boasts is the 
increase in commercial traffic on the 
improved Tennessee waterway, up 
from 33 million ton-miles in 1933 to 
2.1 billion last year. Contends Tva: 
“Users of the waterway last year 
saved more than $20 million in 
freight bills as compared with the 
next cheapest available mode of 
transportation.” Since much of the 
river's tonnage is coal destined for 
tva plants, the agency itself is a ma- 
jor beneficiary. 

Several once-sleepy farming com- 
munities, such as Guntersville, Ala., 
have been turned into thriving port 
cities and recreation centers as a re- 
sult of the deepened river channel 
and the creation of lakes. 

“Tva has made our town,” asserts 
Dr. Thomas E. Martin, Gunters- 
ville’s mayor. The city’s population 
has quadrupled since 1933. 

Tva probably has been subjected 
to as many varied appraisals as any 
American institution since Prohibi- 
tion, which, incidentally, was re- 
pealed the same year TvA was born. 
It has been called “democracy on the 
march” by a past chairman, David 
Lilienthal. Socialist Norman Thom- 
as in 1934 thought it “the only genu- 
ine socialistic act [in the New Deal], 
a flower in the midst of weeds.” 
But many private power companies 
charge it with “unfair competition” 
and insist TvA’s customers are “sub- 


sidized” by the taxpayers. 





By Mary Downing 





Building Bee at St. A\nthony’s 


How one parish cut the cost of a $1 million school in half 





HE BisHoP had just finished 
T examining the plans for a 

new school. “Yes, these 
plans seem to be very fine, Father,” 
he said to the pastor, “but this is a 
dream beyond your reach. It would 
kill you. A building like that would 
cost over $1 million.” 

“Well,” said the pastor, Father 
McCoy, “there may, of course, be 
some help from the parishioners.” 

The bishop nodded. He knew that 
“some help from the parishioners” 
meant something special at the 
Church of St. Anthony of Padua in 
Wilmington, Del. 

St. Anthony’s was established in 
1924 by Msgr. Francis J. Tucker, 
0.s.F.s. (Oblates of St. Francis de 
Sales), as a parish for Americans of 
Italian descent. Monsignor Tucker 
is the priest who later was instru- 
mental in bringing together Prince 
Rainier of Monaco and Grace Kelly 











of Philadelphia.* Over a short span 
of years the parish built a beautiful 
church, modernized an abandoned 
public school for its own use, and 
constructed a recreation hall with a 
huge gymnasium, lounge, and ban- 
quet room. The value of the hall 
was estimated at $670,000, but it 
was built at a cost of $245,000. 

The expansive building program 
at St. Anthony’s has been made pos- 
sible by an extraordinary amount of 
volunteer labor on the part of St. 
Anthony’s parishioners. A _ great 
many of them are in the building 
trades. 

So when Father Joseph L. McCoy, 
0.8.F.S., pastor of St. Anthony’s, told 
Bishop Edmund J. Fitzmaurice of 
the Wilmington diocese that a $1- 
million school might not actually 
cost his parish anywhere near $1 
million, an impressive chapter of 
*See Carnoxric Digest, April, 1956, p. 26. 
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parish history bolstered his predic- 
tion. 

Bishop Fitzmaurice gave his per- 
mission to pursue the matter further, 
and Father McCoy returned home to 
go over the plans again with his as- 
sistant, Father Robert Balducelli. 

Father Balducelli Cor Father Ro- 
berto, as everybody calls him at St. 
Anthony’s) studied art in Italy be- 
fore he became a priest. His excellent 
taste, sound judgment, and ability to 
arouse enthusiasm in others make 
him an invaluable man for a parish 
building project. He tucked the 
plans under his arm and went to see 
eight or nine parishioners who are 
in the contracting business. 

Joseph Vitalo, the first of them to 
examine the plans, said, “This is a 
big job, Father. If it were a small 
job, I would do it for you free of 
charge, but this is beyond my means. 
But if the other contractors are wil- 
ling to cooperate, I’ll do my share.” 

And the other contractors? The 
following week (Passion week of 
1953) 35 pieces of excavating equip- 
ment, trucks, steam shovels, bulldoz- 
ers, converged on Scott St. Six thou- 
sand cubic yards of dirt were hauled 
away that day. Ten days later, the 
pastor received a $2,315 chek in 
payment for the dirt. 

Official ground-breaking ceremo- 
nies were held on Palm Sunday. 
After that, the pastor’s telephone be- 
gan to ring almost continually. An 
excited voice would ask, “Is it true 
that Joe Vitalo and the Julians and 
all the rest of the contractors con- 
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tributed all that excavating?” When 
one of the priests would answer 
“Yes,” the caller would reply, “Well, 
Father, maybe we can help with the 
plastering” or “I'll be glad to help 
with the steel work.” 

Before long, all the building 
trades were represented. Contracts 
were given for the stone exterior, the 
roof, and the heating controls, but 
all the rest of the work was done by 
volunteer labor, parishioners who 
regularly put in eight-hour shifts at 
their own jobs. The men would stop 
off at home after work only long 
enough to eat, and then would come 
right over to St. Anthony’s. They 
worked from six to 11 at night, all 
day on Saturdays, and sometimes 
during vacations. 

These Italian craftsmen took pride 
in their work. They would allow no 
“butcher” on the job. If any piece of 
work wasn’t perfect, the rest of the 
gang would let the individuals re- 
sponsible know, and they would 
have to do it over. 

The cornerstone, laid on the feast 
of St. Anthony, June 13, 1954, was 
blessed by Bishop Fitzmaurice. The 
work went on. By the late spring of 
1958, five years after the breaking 
of the ground, the building was fin- 
ished. 

A gala dinner was given for the 
more than 600 volunteer workers. 
They represented more than 30 firms 
and general contractors. Father Ro- 
berto had kept a detailed record of 
all the work contributed by parish- 
ioners. Many had more than 1,000 
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hours after their names. Nazareno 
Rendino topped the list with 3,120 
hours. The total time contributed by 
the volunteers amounted to 112,350 
hours, which meant an estimated 
saving of $700,000 on the $1,349,660 
school. 

At the dinner every man was given 
a scroll with his name and the num- 
ber of hours worked imprinted there- 
on. He also received his wages: one 
denarius, minted at the Vatican and 
procured from Rome for the occa- 
sion. 

On Sunday, June 8, 1958, the 
school was dedicated by Bishop Ed- 
ward J. Schlotterback, 0.s.F.s., Vicar 
Apostolic of Keetmanshoop, South- 
West Africa. He had been consecrat- 
ed bishop in St. Anthony’s church in 
1956. 

The school St. Anthony’s parish- 
ioners built is worth going miles out 
of your way to sce. As you approach 
it from the church, you pass a mar- 
ble-inlaid plaza play area for kinder- 
gartners. It is dominated by a 13-ton 
travertine stone statuary group from 
Italy. It represents Christ with hand 
outstretched toward three children. 
In the base of the statue are inscribed 
the words: “Suffer the Little Chil- 
dren to Come Unto Me.” 

The vestibule is dedicated to the 
memory of Joseph James Rapuano, 
a parishioner who supervised the 
plumbing installation but who died 
before the school was completed. It 
contains marble statues of St. Domi- 
nic Savio and St. Maria Goretti. 

The kindergarten has a semicircu- 
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lar stage with real stage lighting, a 
substage area with little wagons to 
hold toys, and inlaid floor designs il- 
lustrating fairy tales. It also has mu- 
rals painted by Father Roberto— 
whose Big Bad Wolf looks much too 
comfortable in bed ever to get up 
and eat Little Red Riding Hood. 
There is a fireplace built of stone left 
over from the building of a syna- 
gogue. (Father Roberto graciously 
helped stonemasons clean up their 
yards. ) 

The 3000-square-foot area above 
the kindergarten houses the library. 
It has a tile fireplace and tables rang- 
ing from low racks for tiny-tot pic- 
ture books to some large enough for 
high-school students. (The parish’s 
Padua academy also uses the school’s 
facilities.) The library has a brand- 
new collection of books; it includes 
the only set of the Enciclopedia Ital- 
iana in Delaware. 
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The classrooms contain the most 
modern equipment, including coat- 
rooms extending across the rear of 
each room, with six doors all operat- 
ed by one doorknob; a working coun- 
ter called a “project board”; and a 
sink with drinking fountain. 

Other special features of the 
school are medical and dental suites; 
the Ballad room, a cafeteria where 
spaghetti and ravioli dinners are pre- 
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pay mortgage installments; and a 
large auditorium-gymnasium. The 
Ballad room is so called because of 
Father Roberto’s murals, of which 
the first to be completed was She'll 
Be Coming ’Round the Mountain. 
And what about the parish debt 
at St. Anthony's? Thanks to the con- 
tributed labor, to a fund-raising cam- 
paign that brought in $138,000, and 


to generous offerings in Sunday col- 


pared by women of the parish to help lections, it is practically nonexistent. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


In 1924, my mother and father moved next door to an old lady who was 
almost 80, feeble, and nearly blind. She had no close relatives; my parents took 
to calling her “grandma,” and gradually adopted her as part of the family. 

Dad cut and watered her lawn, shoveled her walks, and built a fire for her 
every morning before he went to work. He kept her wood box full, and took 
her to Mass on Sundays and to the eye clinic whenever she had an appoint- 
ment. Dad worked long hours in those days, and it must have been quite a 
chore to keep an extra house going. 

When “grandma” died several years later, her only possessions were a few 
clothes and the house. This (to his complete amazement) she willed to my 
father. 

While we children were growing up during the depression, that house 
meant security for us. No matter how rough the times were, we knew that we 
could count on having a roof over our heads. 

Later, when dad became disabled, he mortgaged the house to start my 
eldest brother in his own radio shop. Still later, my younger brother started 
his own business and the house financed that business also. Last year my 
brother married and dad again mortgaged the house to lend him the down pay- 
ment on a house of his own. 

When dad became so ill that we could no longer care for him at home, the 
rent from that old house, together with a small pension, paid for his medical 
care and his final months at a nursing home. 

Little did dad know, when he was doing those extra chores long ago, that 
his kindness to an old lady would mean financial independence when he 
needed it most. Adelyne Kelemen. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





We invite non-Catholics to send us questions about 
the Church. Write us, and we will have your question 
answered. If yours is the one selected to be answered 
publicly in The Catholic Digest, you will receive a 
lifelong subscription to this magazine. Write: Catho- 
lic Digest, 2959 N. Hamline Ave.,St. Paul 13, Minn. 


What would you like to 
know about the Church? 


This month’s question and answer: 





THE LETTER: 


To the Editor: What does the Catholic say to a statement like, 
“I did not ask to be here”? Meaning, of course, “in this human 
condition.” 

I have stood behind a bar for more than 25 years, and I have 
a fair record in trying to help persons in despair. I am always 
weak on this one. 


George F. Ruth 


THE ANSWER: 
By J. D. Conway 


George, my friend, you and I have an affinity of vocation. We 
get similar questions thrown at us in different guise. Our meth- 
ods of counseling may differ; we often use the same words, but 
in diverse context. My profession is usually reverent of sacred 
names; yours often inclines to the scabrous, without evil intent. 
And (I can’t resist a puny pun’s allure) we both deal with things 
of the spirit: my help is spiritual; yours is spirituous. 

If we are to avoid frustrations in our professions we must both 
realize that we will not be able to solve all the problems present- 
ed us. Your answers are aided by soothing libations; my counsel 
is often reinforced by prayer and the sacraments. But we must 
both report failures. We may serve as God's agents, giving strong 
licks for his cause; but we may not play the role of God, who 
alone can solve everything. And even He often delays solutions. 
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Your customer's question echoes 
the query of all thinking men 
through the centuries. It is: how can 
you account for all the evil in the 
world, all the pain we must endure, 
all the sadness we must suffer, all the 
fear we must face? No man has 
found all the answers, because the 
problem involves mysteries which 
only God can fully understand. For 
instance: why did He decide to cre- 
ate this particular world? In his wis- 
dom and power He could surely have 
created any one of a thousand other 
worlds. When we meet Him in heav- 
en He may tell us the answer to that. 
Meanwhile, we should be content to 
trust his judgment. 

Our friend “did not ask to be 
here.” This querulous plaint makes 
me suspect that he may be a member 
of the beat generation, basking in 
self-pity, perv ersely enjoying his 
plight because it gives him reason to 
whine. He is beaten before he begins 
to fight, discouraged at the very 
thought of effort. 

But maybe I misjudge him; he 
may be really licked by life. You see 
both kinds daily; so you can distin- 
guish the whimpering jellyfish from 
the man who is beaten and bruised. 
Life’s evils are so real and painful 
that our words of comfort often 
sound false and futile. Even the 
brew you serve can ease the anguish 
for only a moment, and it may well 
add a headache and remorse to the 
other pains. 

However, your entire question 
really suggests to me that your cus- 
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tomer is a budding philosopher, with 
one foot on the rail and one hand 
free for gestures. 

If that is the case, then 1 would 
begin by throwing him a challenge. 
“Listen, buddy, are you ready to 
swim in deep water? How does your 
aqualung fit and function? You 
have just broached the deepest and 
oldest and most puzzling question to 
defy mankind since the dawn of 
thinking. It is no good just wetting 
your toes in a sea so vast. You can- 
not solve the problem of the tide by 
watching trifling eddies in some shal- 
low personal inlet. 

“If you would broach the problem 
of evil then be prepared to contem- 
plate earthquake, typhoon, and tem- 
pest; train wrecks, plane crashes, 
and slaughter on the highways; fam- 
ine, starvation, and destitution; de- 
formities, deficiencies, and abnor- 
malities; death, desperation, and de- 
spair; injustice, injury, persecution, 
discrimination, abuse, torture, mur- 
der. 

“It is the beginning of a litany; 
and if you are ready for serious dis- 
cussion your own experience and 
imagination should add a hundred 
more choice evils to the list, and then 
compound them all with fear, anxi- 
ety, remorse, and the threat of atomic 
extinction.” 

Now, George, if your customer is 
still there he will probably need an- 
other drink. And then if he wants to 
continue the discussion, you should 
begin by asking him whether or not 
he believes in God. For the atheist 
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and the agnostic there is no problem 
of evil, only the bald fact of it. For 
them evil is just as real and raw as it 
is for you and me. But for the atheist 
it needs no explanation and for the 
agnostic none can be found. So their 
only question is what to do about it: 
how to eliminate some of it, endure 
part of it, and try to escape from the 
rest. 

For the atheist, evil can have no 
purpose; and the agnostic can never 
know the purpose it does have. So 
they can only hate it, and fear it or 
fight it. Some may try to harden 
themselves to it by stoicism or nir- 
vana. Others may seek to eliminate it 
by scientific advancement and social 
improvement. Still others may sim- 
ply fold up in the face of it. 

Some have unfortunately chosen 
the superman approach. A German 
philosopher of the 19th century 

named Friedrich Nietzsche thought 
that man’s basic drive was his crav- 
ing for power, and that only by fos- 
tering this dite e would he ‘triumph 
over ‘the evils of life. He held that 
Christianity preached a morality for 
slaves, teaching servile virtues like 
obedience, humility, and chastity. 
What we need, said he, is a morality 
of the master. Only the strong de- 
serve to live. Man must be ruthless, 
clever, conniving, pitiless, and prac- 
tical if he is to dominate the evils 
which oppose him. If he is strong 
enough he can eliminate the men 
who are against him and control the 
cosmic forces which threaten him. 

Two world wars, concentration 
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camps, genocide, and uncountable 
present evils have resulted from this 
concept of the superman and the 
master race. 

Some men of cold logic have fol- 
lowed the teachings of an ancient 
Greek philosopher, Hegesias. To 
him, life had no value or purpose; 
pleasure was the only good. And 
when things come to such a pass that 
pleasure cannot be had, or that life’s 
pain outweighs it, then the only way 
out of the mess is suicide. 

Schopenhauer is the philosophical 
father of all pessimists. To him, evil 
was the fundamental principle of hu- 
man life. Suicide was a selfish solu- 
tion. It only eliminated the individ- 
ual. It did not help the human race, 
which still languished in its muddle. 
The only ultimate solution was the 
elimination of mankind. General re- 
fusal to generate new life would 
eventually take care of the situation. 

Schopenhauer died a century ago. 
If he were living today we might 
console him with a quicker and 
more thorough method we have de- 
vised: a string of H-bombs with 
heavy fallout. With these we might 
also satisfy Swinburne, who com- 
plained that there would be no end 
of human misefy until “this old 
earth will be a slag and cinder, re- 
volving around the sun without its 
crew of fools.” 

Poets generally like to dwell on 
life’s sufferings; it seems to make 
them profound and perceptive. The 
Pollyanna poet is a_ superficial 
rhymester; only tragedy and trouble 
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can produce a Byron or a Heine. 
Soulful imitators often create their 
own tragedy, even as Byron, the mas- 
ter, did. They starve themselves in 
left-bank garrets, sit tragically in 
sidewalk cafes, or whine at your bar. 
And then, in odd moments, hopped 
up by a chemical muse, they pour 
forth their pain and hopelessness in 
unpunctuated verbiage, at once vivid 
and vicious. 

To men who believe in God there 
is still a problem of evil. But it is 
simpler because they can often see a 
purpose in it. Their big difficulty is 
to reconcile it with God’s wisdom 
and power and goodness. Why 
should a wise God make a world so 
defective? Why should a just and 
omnipotent God permit the good to 
suffer and the wicked to prosper? 
And how can a good God punish 
those whom He loves? 

The problem is so real and diff- 
cult that some early and naive think- 
ers hit upon an easy solution: there 
are two gods, one bad and one good. 
The good god makes the light and 
the beauty. The bad god makes dark- 
ness, sin, and suffering. And the two 
creations are in constant conflict. If 
you are an optimist you may expect 
the good god to win eventually, but 
it is sure to be a long fight. 

As man grew up in his thinking 
and began to delve deeper into the 
mysteries of being, he saw that two 
gods were impossible. Neither would 
be infinite, because what one would 
have the other would lack. Each 
would limit the other; so each would 
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be a limited being, explaining noth- 
ing, but needing to be explained it- 
self. 

Now I see, George, that we must 
stop tracing all the varied solutions 
which thinking man has sought to 
this problem. Otherwise our custom- 
er may have drunk too deeply to ap- 
preciate the Christian answer when 
we outline it for him. Remember 
that the problem is complex; so we 
should not expect to find the answer 
simple. 

We should start out by eliminat- 
ing from consideration those things 
which are not really evil. Many 
things which are called evil are only 
the necessary limitations of created 
things. Only God is perfect; any- 
thing created must lack perfection, 
and its imperfection might be called 
evil. Darkness is but the lack of 
light, sickness the lack of health, 
weakness a limitation of strength. 
Such evil exists only in comparison 
with greater good. 

One great Christian scientist and 
philosopher, Gottfried von Leibnitz, 
thought that our old cosmos is the 
best of all possible worlds, that God’s 
wisdom and goodness required Him 
to make the best choice of all possi- 
ble creations. But even Baron Leib- 
nitz had to admit that his best world 
had its defects. Most Christians hold 
that God’s choice was less limited: 
that He might have done better, or 
worse, or at least differently. But 
what He created had to have defects 
when compared to the perfection of 
divinity. 
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Much of the evil we see results 
from our point of view. To an ant a 
pebble may seem like a mountain. 
To the child, school is evil and dis- 
cipline a pain; when he is older he 
will be grateful for both. One man’s 
failure is his neighbor's profit. And 
the world looks different from an 
airplane at 30,000 feet. Sometimes 
when we get away from our troubles 
and look at them objectively they 
don’t seem so bad at all. They may 
even be good for us. 

Much that seems to be evil in the 
world is simply the natural spasm of 
living. Life is precious, but it is ex- 
pensive. It takes origin from life, 
with pain in the process, and it lives 
and grows by destroying life. With- 


out the mother’s pain the child will 


not be born. Unless the seed die the 
tree will not sprout. Without little 
fish to devour, the big fish would not 
live to become our food in his turn. 

Ruthless is the life of the jungle 
and desert; each living thing is a 
hunter in search of its prey. Yet ev- 
ery instinct of the prey is attuned to 
self- preservation, and much of life’s 
thrill seems to be in its challenge. It 
would be dull without its danger, 
empty without its effort, monotonous 
without occasional pains to make us 
appreciate its pleasures. 

Much of life’s evil is created by 
our own thinking and feeling. I am 
not an idealist who thinks that things 
are only ideas, without objective re- 
ality. Iam not a Christian Scientist 
who holds that pain and disease are 
only errors of the mortal mind. I am 
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not even a mental-health addict of 
the positive-thinking school who 
claims that a broad smile and a hap- 
py attitude will drive all evils away. 
I am simply stating a blunt truth: 
that many of our troubles are in our 
minds and emotions, primarily. We 
brood on fancied insults and mag- 
nify them; we nurse grudges until 
they become mordant and gnaw at 
our own viscera; we fight battles in 
our imagination and win them with- 
out joy; we worry and doubt and de- 
bate; we fear and fret in torments of 
anxiety; and we let discouragements 
grow while dark moods blacken. 

But even when we eliminate all 
the seeming evils of being and living 
and thinking, we must frankly admit 
that this life retains a plethora of 
woes which are very real and wrong, 
and must be faced. Here it is that we 
must simplify the Christian answer. 
All the actual evils of the world re- 
sult from sin; from original sin in the 
beginning, and from sins like yours 
and mine, multiplied by millions. 
God is responsible for these evils on- 
ly because He permits man to be 
free. He does it because freedom is 
worth the price. Precious things are 
expensive. Freedom permits man to 
love God by his own choice, but it 
also allows him to hate. Evil is the 
price we pay for the ability to make 
goodness our own. 

The 3rd chapter of the Book of 
Genesis tells us explicitly that dis- 
tress and pain and toil and sweat re- 
sult from the sin of Adam. And St. 
Paul tells us that even death is 
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caused by original sin: “As through 
one man sin entered into the world 
and through sin death.” 

It does not require profound study 
to see that many of the social evils 
and personal sufferings around us 
result directly from sin; from in- 
justice, selfishness, greed, cruelties, 
lust, dishonesty, brutality, and our 
general lack of charity and consider- 
ation, even for those we love. If you 
will question your customer at the 
bar, George, you may well find that 
his own depression has been brought 
on by the treachery of some man, the 
deceit of some woman, or the general 
unfairness of our social system. 

The consolation of the Christian 
concept is that it finds a purpose in 
evil. Pain is not pointless, suffering 
need not be wasted, and temporal de- 
feat can end in eternal victory. Evil 
is often a punishment for sin, just 
and deserved. And when the good 
suffer they take courage from Christ 
who turned his agony into profit for 
all of us. Our anguish, too, when 
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joined to his, can be an expiation of 
sin and a pledge of heavenly reward. 

The Christian frankly looks be- 
yond the stars for ultimate consola- 
tion. It is better to have an opiate of 
hopeful truth than to grovel in de- 
spair. This world seldom offers its 
own reward. Often good men do 
suffer while wicked ones prosper. 
But for good men pain and suffering 
are not really evil; they are a difficult 
striving to great happiness. No strong 
character is developed without the 
tempering fire of sorrow; and no 
great reward is obtained without the 
pain of effort and sacrifice. 

In summary we may say that evil 
exists for a greater good, either in 
this life or the next. ‘Being i is better 
than not being, even though created 
existence must of necessity be im- 
perfect. Life is better than no life, 
even though it must destroy living 
things to exist. And freedom is better 
than compulsion even though it be a 
wobbly freedom which is able to 
choose evil. 


NO DEFERENCE TO DEFERMENT 


The late humorist Robert Benchley hated routine. He would put everything 
aside until his desk was so crammed and his affairs so disordered that he 
would be forced to do some cleaning up. 

Then, and only then, could his secretary get him to sit down and go 
through the ordeal of answering letters and paying bills. On one such occa- 


sion, as he was sorting his mail, 
casual, “Bring this to my attention.’ 


The girl glanced up at him over her glasses. 


he tossed one letter to the secretary with a 


“Now?” she challenged. 
American Weekly (7 Dec. ’58). 





By Leonard Patrick O’Connor Wibberley 


Condensed from the book* 





The Coming of the Green 


When the Irishman, a pauper in paradise, tried to get a 
fresh start in the New World, the golden promises faded 





HE TIME HAD COME, at the 
T beginning of the 19th cen- 

tury, for the Irish to go to 
the Land of the Ever Young, which 
lay across the Atlantic ocean and 
which they called America. 

To remain in their own country 
was to accept a present and a future 
without hope. Rebellion after rebel- 
lion had failed to shake off England’s 
control. The land was owned by for- 
eign landlords who planted tenants 
as their most profitable crop. The 
system was to rent small acreages to 
the landless Irish so that the land- 
lord would have a guaranteed source 
of revenue. 

The tenant could be utterly de- 
stroyed by one crop failure. If he 
did well with his farm, his landlord 
raised the rent. If he objected, he 
was evicted. 

Twenty or 30 tenants often shared 
a farm that a few decades previously 
had supported but one farmer and 
his family. The plots were so small 
that the tenants could not live on the 
produce. The Irish farmer planted 
potatoes in the early spring because 











it was a crop is looked after itself. 
Often, his wife and his children then 
went out on the road to beg. 

He himself went to England to 
search for work, for there was none 
for him in Ireland. If work was lack- 
ing, he, too, became a beggar. When 
autumn came he returned to his plot, 
harvested his potatoes, and, using 
these and whatever money the fam- 
ily had gleaned in the summer 
months, contrived to get through the 
winter. 

His house was made of boards and 
turf. If he could get a little pig to 
fatten on potato peelings, and a hen 
or two, the pig and the hens shared 
the house with the family, for there 


*© 1958 by Leonard Wibberley, and reprinted with permission of Henry Holt & Co., 383 
Madison Ave., New York City 17. 184 pp. $3.50. 
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was nowhere else to put the live- 
stock. 

The land itself was beautiful. The 
mists that lay in the mornings over 
the lakes and in the blue valleys 
shone like the cloth of heaven. Off 
the Kerry heads the azure ocean 
broke into gleaming foam as white 
as a bone. Quick rains flooded the 
meadows, and when the sun came 
out the grass seemed to be growing 
in a sheet of crystal. 

The Irishman lived in paradise, 
and was a pauper there. His land and 
its beauties were not his. He and his 
children were the most miserable 
creatures in it, and for his and their 
salvation he must leave this land 
and go somewhere else. 

And the place he should go to was 
America. 

The Irish were not strangers to 
America. Many of their kinfolk had 
gone there long ago. Some had gone 
as indentured servants, bound to 
other men for a number of years. 
Others had been soldiers in the 
armies of the old Irish nobles or had 
owned land in their own right. 

Thousands had gone to America 
in the years before the Revolutionary 
war, driven by increased British re- 
striction on Irish trade. They had 
joined the army of General Wash- 
ington, and so many Pennsylvania 
Irishmen had served Washington 
that the men of the Pennsylvania 
regiments were called the “line Cor 
army) of Ireland.” 

Signatures of three men born in 
Ireland, James Smith, Matthew 
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Thornton, and George Taylor, were 
on the Declaration of Independence. 
John Shee of County Meath, Rich- 
ard Montgomery and Richard Butler 
of Dublin, William Thompson of 
Londonderry, William Irvine of 
Fermanagh, and Andrew Lewis of 
Donegal had been generals in 
Washington’s army. 


America was the land where all 
that was denied in Ireland might 
be achieved, including liberty, and 
the very word conjured up the 
brightest imaginings in Irish minds. 

A letter from America would put 
a whole Irish village into a state of 
tingling excitement. The word 
would go out to all the neighbors 
that Kevin Reilly, “the little feller, 
ye’ll remember, that was so thin he 
stood halfway between earth and 
heaven,” had written a letter to his 
father from New York or Boston, 
and everyone would come in to see 
this wonderful and exciting thing. 

Someone would have to be found 
who could read the letter, because 
Irish Catholics for nearly 100 years 
had been forbidden schooling, and 
many were illiterate. The man who 
read the letter might be a priest or a 
“hedge-school” teacher, who tried to 
combat illiteracy, at the risk of de- 
portation, by conducting a school 
behind a hedge or in some remote 
sod schoolhouse. 

Every word was received like a 
jewel. “I’m learning to write, as you 
can see,” the letter would state in 
laborious print and with many words 
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misspelled. “Schools here are free 
for everyone.” And at that there’d be 
a silence of wonder that such a thing 
could be possible. 

“We eat every day here like we 
eat in Ireland at Christmas. Any 
man may speak what is on his mind 
without the least fear. If a man will 
work, he need never go hungry.” 

That last was the favorite phrase. 
To be in a place where you never 
had to be hungry again, where win- 
ter wasn’t something to dread be- 
cause of the lack of food, where 
children didn’t whimper at night 
from hunger pains—that was the 
greatest marvel of all. 

Sometimes there was a little mon- 
ey enclosed with the letter. With the 
money came instructions on what it 
was for: “a coat for mother—the one 
she has will not last the winter.” Or 
it might be for a pair of shoes or to 
get a doctor for someone. 

Almost every letter expressed the 
hope that those to whom it was ad- 
dressed would come to America 
someday. A little money might be 
enclosed toward the fare. These let- 
ters, along with increasingly miser- 
able conditions in Ireland, moved 
first hundreds and then thousands of 
Irishmen to migrate. 

But first came the huge problem 
of raising the fare. In 1816 passage 
to America was about £6 or £7 per 
head: $30 to $35, a large sum to 
raise. What few possessions the fam- 
ily had were sold; relatives in Amer- 
ica sent what they could. 


A few landlords helped. With the 
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development of pedigreed animals, 
cattle had become a more profitable 
crop than tenants. Tenants had to be 
cleared off the lands to provide pas- 
turage, and it seemed wiser to help 
them get to America than to leave 
them in Ireland, a roaming, home- 
less, lawless herd. 

But more than passage money had 
to be found. There was food to be 
provided for a voyage that might take 
from four to ten weeks. Clothes were 
needed for the children. And a little 
extra money would also be needed in 
case of delay at the port of departure. 

Finally the great day came. The 
family took a last look at the sod 
house; at the blackthorn hedge that 
they would never see again white in 
the spring with blossoms; at the blue 
mountains. The peasant parts hard 
with his land, however miserably he 
has lived upon it. It is his mother, 
his blood and his bone; and the 
wrench is like dying or maybe like 
being born. And so, before they left, 
one member of the family would 
reach down and pick up a handful 
of the earth and put it in a cloth, to 
ease the anguish of parting. 

And then down the road: the long 
road to the sea and the end of life in 
Ireland. The emigrants went on foot, 
barefoot to save whatever shoes they 
possessed, They pushed barrows that 
contained all their possessions. The 
smaller children could ride when 
they were tired. 


Tue Inisu were fortunate, in one 
smal] respect, in facing the ordeal of 
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emigration. Unlike the peasants of 
central European countries, their 
menfolk knew something about'sea- 
ports and how to go about booking 
passage on a vessel. No part of Ire- 
land is more than 70 miles from the 
ocean. The Irish did not feel the 
terror of the ocean that paralyzed the 
inland German peasant when he 
felt, with trembling knees, the roll 
and surge of the great waters beneath 
his feet. 

Whatever port the Irish emigrants 
picked for their point of departure— 
Londonderry or Belfast in the North, 
Dublin in the East, Waterford or 
Cork in the South, or Galway in the 
West—they were the special prey of 
rapacious boardinghouse keepers, 
shipping brokers, and confidence 
tricksters. It was not uncommon for 
such rascals to conspire to delay the 
departures of the emigrants so that 
more money could be extracted from 
them. 

Finally, the announcement came 
that their ship was ready and they 
were to go down to the wharf. Food 
was the great problem now. How 
much would be needed? Was it wise 
to trade a bag of potatoes for a small 
cask of salted herring? Should they 
bring extra water? 

The advice from the supply mer- 
chants was utterly confusing. Emi- 
grants should take bacon, flour, ham, 
butter, eggs, oatmeal, rice: a bewil- 
dering variety of things, many use- 
less. Most of them settled for pota- 
toes, salt herring, and oatmeal, which 
could be made into gruel, often un- 
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cooked, for the children. But at last 
the huddle of emigrants, 80, 100, 
150, depending on what the ship 
could cram into her hold, collected 
on the water front in anxious silence. 

Many emigration holds were pest- 
houses. If this was an emigration 
ship, one that earned its way by haul- 
ing human cargo across the Atlantic, 
the hold was likely to be a large, 
gloomy place evilly lit by primitive 
oil lamps and crammed with rough 
bunks with straw pallets. 

They were the worst of sleeping 
quarters; but for the emigrants they 
were to be living quarters, perhaps 
for weeks. Here they would dress 
and undress without privacy. Here 
they would cook and eat and make 
whatever laundry arrangements they 
could. Children would spend day 
after day in fetid air, lying on the 
bunks. Sudden murderous fights 
would break .out when nerves 
cracked. There was never any quiet, 
day or night. There was always the 
noise of crying children, quarreling, 
the groaning of the sick. 

There were no sanitary facilities 
in the holds, until governments 
stepped in. Ship fever, a kind of 
typhus carried by fleas that abound- 
ed in the straw pallets, was common. 
“Rotten throat” (probably strepto- 
coccus infection) was a daily hazard 
of young and old. 

Food often ran out. The emigrants 
then had to buy food from the ship’s 
stores, and the prices were piratical. 
Water was almost always rationed; 
there might be enough to drink, but 
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there was none for washing. The 
Irish immigrants debarking in New 
York or Boston were covered with 
itching sores, having not been able to 
clean themselves for sometimes as 
long as two months. 

The ships themselves were often 
undermanned and sometimes over- 
loaded by murderous owners. “Cof- 
fin ships,” were a feature of maritime 
life in the early 1800's. These were 
vessels sent to sea so overladen that 
they must founder in heavy weather. 
The shipowner would heavily insure 
his vessel and make a profit from its 
sinking. 

Not all voyages were bad, how- 
ever. Usually bad and good were 
mixed. In foul weather, when hatch- 
es had to be battened down, the 
emigrants were confined to the hold, 
while the waters thundered like 
judgment around them. But in fair 
weather they could go on deck, and 
on mild nights they would dance 
reels and jigs to the tune of a fiddle, 
or they would sing Gaelic songs. 

There were usually several story- 
tellers among them, for the tradition 
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of the spoken folk tale still lived in 
Ireland, sustained by the enforced 
illiteracy. The storytellers fascinated 
young and old, and the crew would 
join the passengers to listen to them. 

They were told how Oisin, the son 
of Finn, visited the Land of the Ever 
Young; and how, the magic spear of 
Lugh had to be kept in a pot of 
poppy seed to slake its thirst for 
blood; and how the warriors of the 
great Finn had taken it as their motto 
that “a man lives after death but not 
after honor”; and how Cuchullin, 
with a spear in his side, had tied 
himself to a post so that he might die 
on his feet facing his enemies. 

These tales the Irish carried with 
them, with their handfuls of Irish 
soil, across the Atlantic. Wretched, 
unskilled, many incapable of signing 
their own names, they stil] had with- 
in them a shining literary treasure. 
The tales were not memorized and 
retold by rote. Each storyteller em- 
bellished as he desired, and the most 
popular were those whose imagina- 
tion was the richest and who could 
make words skip with glee or walk 
slow with sorrow as if they were liv- 
ing things. 

Such, then, were the Irish emi- 
grants, who. in an increasing tide, 
swept down the roads of Ireland to 
the sea and, risking all on one pitch, 
crossed the great ocean to the Land 
of the Ever Young: America. 

New York and Boston, in the early 
19th century, were almost country 
towns. Both were ports, to be sure, 
and had their tough water-front sec- 
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tions. They had also some factories 
and machine shops, but they were 
largely mercantile and residential. 
The rural air was sustained by the 
clopping of horses’ hoofs down 
Broadway or Beacon St., the rum- 
bling of the wheels of heav y drays, 
the cracking of carters’ w hips, and 
the baaing of sheep driven into the 
city for sale and slaughter. 

Into these towns, where local cul- 
ture was reaching a height that it has 
perhaps never reattained, came in a 
flood the poor, illiterate, scab-strick- 
en, desperate, alien Irish. 

At first the wealthier New York- 
ers and Bostonians out of sheer hu- 
manity did what they could to care 
for the newcomers and find them 
employment. But the flood was too 


great to be coped with by individual 


good will and charity. These were, 


indeed, the wretched outcasts of a 
teeming shore. They had run the 
terrible gauntlet of emigration and, 
arriving in the great ports, were too 
exhausted to go farther. 

They crammed the rails of the 
ships from the first cry of “Land ho!” 
and they feasted their eyes on the 
green woods and fertile fields of 
Staten island or the coastal approach- 
es to Boston harbor. 

“It’s America!” they cried. “Amer- 
ica!” They hugged each other and 
cheered, the little children catching 
up the excitement and laughing, for 
all their ailments. When at last the 
ship was warped to her dock and the 
gangplank lowered, they all went 
ashore in a rush as souls long barred 
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must enter the gates of paradise. 

“Praise be to God and all the holy 
saints,” they said, and knelt in grati- 
tude. Some took the little bags of 
Irish earth and emptied them on the 
ground, a symbol of the wedding of 
Ireland and America that they hoped 


to achieve. 


Everysopy seemed friendly and 
helpful. There were “shoulder hit- 
ters,” boardinghouse runners, wear- 
ing green caubeens Chats), who 
picked up heavy bundles or a child 
or two, warning the immigrants to 
be careful of other strangers, for 
there were scoundrels about who 
might rob them. 

“Sure, I’m from Limerick meself,” 
the runner would say, “though it’s 
ten years since I saw Shannon water. 
I'll take ye to a boardinghouse where 
the food is the best and the rates are 
so cheap ye'll think it’s charity. 
Duffy’s house it is I’m talking of. 
On Cherry St. I’ve no doubt he'll 
find work for you, too, for he’s a 
great man, is Duffy.” 

Many runners cajoled families to 
boardinghouses they would find it 
difficult to leave until their last pen- 
ny was gone. They had their equiva- 
lent in bogus immigrant-service 
agencies. These advised the families 
who had managed to retain a little 
money to move inland. They would 
take care of all the travel details. 
They knew which trains to use, or 
which river boats. 

The victim would find upon pre- 
senting his ticket either that it was 
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a forgery or that it took him only a 
small part of the distance for which 
he thought he had paid. The fact 
that so many of the Irish immigrants 
were illiterate made the work of the 
sharks easy. They could give the 
Irishman a coupon from a cigar box, 
pretending it was a ticket to Albany. 
(The coupon might have a picture 
of a river boat on it.) 

After a while the Irish themselves, 
as well as city governments, organ- 
ized to prevent this fleecing of immi- 
grants. As early as 1790 the Irish of 
Philadelphia had organized a Hiber- 
nian Society for the Relief of Emi- 
grants from Ireland. In 1817 the 
Shamrock society published advice 
to newly arrived Irishmen. Irish 
newspapers in America warned 
against sharks. 

In 1855 immigrant ships were re- 
quired to discharge their passengers 
at Castle Garden, N. Y. Here the 
newcomers were given advice on get- 
ting work or finding places to live 
and were protected from leeches. 
Agitation by the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick eventually resulted in 
creation of the New York Commis- 
sion of Immigration. 

But all these efforts could not deal 
successfully with the flood of immi- 
grants. In they rolled by the thou- 
sands, and the charitable agencies 
could protect only a few. 

Neither New York nor Boston nor 
any of the other ports had quarters 
to rent at the prices the Irish could 
afford. So they camped in alleys or 
doorways, or begged the use of cel- 
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lars or attics or worm-eaten Wware- 


houses. In whatever neighborhood 
they lodged, the older inhabitants 
sold out or made a virtue of necessity 
by turning landlords to the desper- 
ate. 

Houses that had once sheltered 
single families in comfort eventually 
became the homes of a dozen fam- 
ilies each. Stately mansions in New 
York and Boston became in a single 
decade squalid human rookeries with 
a family of seven or eight in each 
room. Cellars rented to one Irish 
family were partitioned off to pro- 
vide quarters for two families and 
sometimes three. 

Enterprising landlords erected 
more hovel apartments, and they 
were never at a loss for tenants. 
Buildings that had once sheltered 
five persons served 20. No effort was 
made to provide increased sanitary 
facilities. Garbage rotted outside 
mean doors and windows; the death 
rate from disease was the more ap- 
palling since none could afford med- 
ical service and public medical care 
was inadequate. 

On Broad St. in Boston, one Irish- 
man in every 17 died in 1850. The 
general death rate for the city among 
the Irish at this time was 5.65%, and 
this was matched in New York. The 
immigrant Irishman could expect, 
on an average, to die 14 years after 
arriving in America; but even if he 
had been aware of this, he probably 
would have undertaken the journey, 
his prospect of surviving 14 more 
years in Ireland being no better. 
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The death rate and the birth rate 
in the Irish slums were about the 
same, Population increases came not 
from births but from immigration. 
Babies were delivered under the most 
squalid conditions into a world teem- 
ing with germs. The first breath of 
the child was of putrid air, and its 
clothes were rags. 

Children in the slums had no 
place to play and the death rate 
among them from tuberculosis, ty- 
phoid, smallpox, diphtheria, and 
other diseases was fearful. Both win- 
ter and summer took their tolls, with 
the heaviest death harvest in sum- 
mer. Potter's fields filled up quickly. 
Hospitals of the period, particularly 
free hospitals, were but anterooms to 
the graveyard. No one went to them 
except to die. 

This was the exchange that the 
Irish had made when they left their 
own land to come to America. For 
those who had lived in the slums of 
Dublin and Belfast, things weren't 
much different. There was little to 
choose between the Dublin slums 
and the Boston rookeries. But the 
Irish peasant found himself plunged 
into a place of the lost and the ac- 
cursed. He was in the evil Land of 
Fomor of which he had heard many 
times in folk tales. 

There was no bird song to cheer 
him, no soft west wind, not even the 
friendliness of the earth beneath his 
feet. The privacy of his miserable 
house of turf was gone. All around 
him was the incessant noise of close- 
ly packed neighbors: the quarreling 
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of men and women, the crying of 
children, the thumping of feet up 
and down rickety stairs. He was in 
danger, in this press of humanity, of 


losing his very self. 


E:icration reached a peak in mid- 
century, when the potato crops, up- 
on which the Irish peasant depend- 
ed, failed completely. When the 
famine started, there were 8 million 
people in Ireland. When it ended, 
there were 6 million. Of the 2 mil- 
lion who disappeared, 1 million died 
of starvation. A million migrated, 
chiefly to Canada and the U. S. 

This famine emigration was made 
possible almost entirely by the Irish 
already in America. When news of 
the disaster reached them, there was 
hardly a laborer or a carter or a serv- 
ant girl who did not dip into meager 
wages to send. something to help. In 
the famine year the Irish in America, 
with wages that averaged 50¢ take- 
home pay a day, sent around $800,- 
000 to their people in Ireland. 

A few years later, in 1863, they 
were sending $8 million to Ireland, 
not as loans but as gifts. Between 
1848 and 1864 Irishmen in America 
had sent $65 million back home. 

The work available in the big cit- 
ies for the Irishman was primarily 
hard labor. He might get a week’s or 
only a day’s work mending a road or 
a sewer, or tearing down a building, 
or loading and unloading ships. He 
might get employment as a sweeper 
in one of the New England shoe 

(Continued on page 126) 








recipe for a 
healthy diet of 
food for thought 


Take one wide assortment of Catholic 
periodicals, well-sifted general-interest 
magazines, and trade publications. Blend with 
uncompromising standards of decency 
and good taste in reading. Add the 
boundless enthusiasm of thousands of 
Catholic boys and girls. Mix well... 

And there you have it. The basic 
ingredients of the National Catholic Decency 
In Reading program . . . serving millions 
of families every year with the most 
decent, enlightening, and entertaining 
words and pictures in print today. 

With the unqualified support and 
endorsement of thousands of Catholic 
schools, the Decency In Reading program 
exerts a tremendous influence in 
spreading good reading habits the 
nation over. Each year, more and more 
Catholic magazines are going into millions of 
homes. Each year, more and more 
carefully screened general-interest 
magazines and trade publications are 
providing families with healthy food for 
thought. 

The only magazines to suffer a setback | 
from the Decency In Reading 
program are the gaudy, smut-filled 
periodicals that are a blot on our newsstands. 
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Special Note:— Due to the 
overwhelming response to our 
first offer of this. plan in Cath- 
olic Digest, we are repeating 
the offer so every over-6Ser 
may secure its benefits. 











Group Health Insurance for all 
Readers of Catholic Digest over 65! 


For you . . . if you are over 65! For your parents if one is 
over 65! Hospital-surgical insurance that requires no 
physical examination, and has no age limit. i 


No there is a hospital insurance 
plan available to all persons 65 
years of age and over. Group insur- 
ance offered at a modest cost that can 
eliminate the worry of heavy hospital 


and surgical bills forever. 

This is group hospital and surgical 
insurance, which up to recently was 
unobtainable. 

LOOK AT THESE FEATURES! 

1. No physical examination is re- 
quired. 

2. No age limit. 65, 75, 90, even 100 
years of age, you'll be equally wel- 
come in this plan. 

3. Cannot be cancelled. Your insur- 
ance cannot be cancelled while the 


master contract is operating and you 
continue to pay your premiums, as 


an AARP member. 


4. Pays regardless of other insurance. 
Your entitled benefits are paid in full, 


regardless of other coverage. 
WHO MADE THIS POSSIBLE? 


A group called the AARP (American 
Association of Retired Persons). A 
non-profit organization made up of 
people over 65 just like you... from 
all walks of life . . . with common 
senior-age problems. A group who 
recognized the necessity of high-level 
well-being of older persons, and of 
providing for their economic needs— 
and did something about it. 





Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, known nationally for her 
work in education and in the field of the aging. Found- 
er and President of the National Retired Teachers 
Association (100,000 members). Editor of NRTA Jour- 
nal, “Teacher of the Year’ 1954 Inaugurator and 
President of AARP, Editor of Mopern Marunriry. 


“We in NRTA and AARP are proud to have pio- 
neered the important break-through in providing group 
hospital—surgical protection for all persons over 65.” 
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AARP is a non-profit, educational, 
philanthropic, organization serving 
all senior persons. Incorporated under 
the laws of the District of Columbia, 
its activities include research, coun- 
seling, correspondence, a bi-monthly 
magazine, Mopern Maruriry, all in 
addition to this group hospital-sur- 
gical plan. 

Who can join AARP? Anyone over 
65 .. . whether employed, partially 


employed or not employed at all, it 
makes no difference. Husband and 
wife can join if one is over 65. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ABOUT AARP INSURANCE 


Q: Do I get immediate protection? 
A: Yes, pre-existing conditions are cov- 
ered. No waiting periods, except during 
the first year only there is a one year 
wait for any condition for which you 
were hospitalized during the preceding 
12 months. _ 

Q: Dol continue to get paid if I go into 
the hospital more than once? A: There 
is no restriction as to the number of 
times you may enter the hospital for 
different causes. Claims for the same or 
related cause need only be separated by 
six months. 


Q: What are the exceptions to the cov- 
erage? A: Illness or injuries caused b 
war or those covered by Workmen's 
Compensation or Occupational Disease 
Law; confinement in any VA or Gov- 
ernment owned or operated hospital. 


Q: Who backs this plan? A: One of our 
nation’s largest insurance companies, 
Continental Casualty Company, Chi- 
cago, licensed in all 48 states, which, 
in 61 years has paid out over one billion 
dollars in benefits. 


HERE'S ALL YOU DO... 


To get the benefits of AARP hospi- 
tal-surgical insurance you must be a 
member of AARP, and no member, 
65 or over, can be denied this protec- 
tion. Members also receive a year's 
subscription to Mopern Maruriry, 
(AARP’s own bi-monthly publication) 
and all associated services. 

You are eligible for membership in 
AARP if you are over 65. There are 
no other qualifications! 

Yearly dues of AARP are two dol- 
lars, but... 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Mail this coupon NOW, and we will 
send you further details about AARP 
and its unique Group Hospital-Sur- 
gical Plan . . . plus absolutely free, 
the current copy of our Official mag- 
azine Mopern Maturity. You'll find 
it packed with interesting articles and 
pictures, on health, travel, retirement, 
hobbies and employment. So don’t 
wait... 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
! American Association of Retired Persons 
1 Dept. 132, Colonia) Building 
15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


' 
1 

i 

t Please rush my FREE copy of Modern 
| Maturity . . . and free details about 
! your special Group Hospital and Sur- 
1 gical Plan. I understand that I am un- 
der no obligation. 
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factories. He might do odd jobs 

around a livery stable. 

The Irish did finally rise in the 
economic scale. Men who got odd 
jobs cleaning out stables could after 
a while look for steady employment 
as stable hands. Then, by saving, 
they might buy a horse and set them- 
selves up as cab drivers. Finally, they 
might own a livery stable or two or 
three hacks. At one time 80% of the 
cab drivers in New York were Irish. 

Or sweepers in factories might get 
jobs at looms and so start a rise of 
sorts into the ranks of skilled labor. 
Some saved a little capital and set up 
grocery stores. The groceries often 
developed into saloons. 

There was a great demand for 
whisky. To the wealthy man, whisky 
might be a part of graceful living. 
To the slum dweller it was an opiate 
to obliterate momentarily the fester- 
ing hopelessness in which he lived. 
There was no place for him to rest 
in his one-room hovel after his day’s 
work. The streets were as noisome as 
his lodging. He went to the saloon, 
and there, with his fellows, he talked 
of his troubles, of the old days, of 
his hurts. And he drowned all these 


with raw, cheap liquor. 
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It was a grim battle that the immi- 
grant Irish faced. The casualties 
were massacre-high, and there were 
no medals. Yet the immigrants did 
not quit. They fought against “the 
drink” as they did against their pau- 
per wages. Temperance societies 
blossomed in the Irish slums like 
marigolds in a bog. Father Theobald 
Mathew, the great reformer and 
preacher of abstinence, came to the 
U.S. to help his countrymen “snap 
their chains of enslavement to liq- 
uor,’ and some 300,000 Irishmen 
took the pledge. 

The immigrants fought against 
labor exploitation. They formed 
their own banks and building soci- 
eties to provide better housing for 
their people. It is astonishing that a 
man paying the fruits of three days’ 
labor in rent each week could still 
find use for a bank. The credit prob- 
ably belongs to the Irish women. A 
penny a week saved is a penny a 
week, and these women contrived to 
save a penny a day. 

Established banks had no desire 
to handle these mites. In 1851 the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings bank in 
Boston, founded largely by the Irish 


Emigrant society, opened its doors. 
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had handled remittances to Ireland 
amounting to $30 million. As these 
were gifts to the people back home, 
the savings must have been at least 
equal or greater. The average sav- 
ings of the original 2,300 depositors 
amounted to $238.56. 

In setting up their own “penny 
banks” the Irish set the example for 
the Italians, who were to follow 
them as mass immigrants many 
years later. Many of the great bank- 
ing institutions of the U.S. today 
had their beginnings in immigrant 
savings banks, and the same is true 
of building-and- loan associations. 
The Irish, in striving desperately to 
help themselves, were building the 
financial strength of the country. 

All was not totally grim, despite 
the poverty and the whisky and the 
squalid living and the riots. The 
Irish could still crack a joke. They 
retained the gift of provoking a 
laugh and sharing it. Pugnacious 
they certainly were, but they were 
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humorous as well, and their very 
method of expression brought a 
friendly smile from all who were not 
neurotic on the subject of the Irish 
or Catholicism. “Put your hand 
down the chimney and you can open 
the front door from the inside,” they 
would say of their lodgings. 

They flocked to the penny thea- 
ters to laugh at stage lampoons of 
themselves. : They saw a caricature of 
the Irish workman with the whole 
world against him. He would be 
dressed in clothes fit for a giant, 
smoke a stub of black clay pipe, and 
be told to dig a mile of ditch using a 
shovel with a one-foot handle. 

Every misfortune that befell this 
wretch brought roars of laughter 
from the Irish audience. They saw 
themselves with the world against 
them, and although it was grimly 
true, they howled at the picture and 
went from the theater wiping the 
tears of mirth from their eyes. 

(To be concluded) 


TO FEBRUARY QUIZ (Page 27) 


1. Appomattox court house, Virginia; 2. Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass.; 3. 
Pan American Union Building, Washington, D. C.; 4. San Antonio, Texas; 


5. New York harbor, the Statue of Liberty; 6. Montana; 7. Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.; 8. Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa.; 9. San Francisco, 
Calif.; 10. Virginia; 11. Columbus, Ohio; 12. United States National Museum, 
Washington, D. C.; 13. Vermont; 14. the White House; 15. Quincy, Mass.; 
16. Springfield, Ill.; 17. Iowa CWest Branch, birthplace of Herbert Hoover); 
18. Williamsburg, Va.; 19. Richmond, Va.; 20. U. S. Naval Academy chapel, 
Annapolis. 

Give yourself five points for each correct answer. A score of 85 or better 
entitles you to a pat on the head; 70 is good; below 60 indicates that you need 
to get away once in a while. Hit the road! 











THE CATHOLIC FAMILY 
Book of Novenas 


OVER 300 PAGES WLLUSTRATED IN FULL COLORS 


H® they are... golden pathways of prayer that 
lead to the very Throne of Heaven! Novenas 
to the Sacred Heart. ..the Infant of Prague. ..the 
Miraculous Medal . . . Our Sorrowful Mother... 
St. Jude . . . and many, many others. For the first 
time, these beautiful devotions have been gathered 
in a single volume—and nothing has been spared 
in making it a book you'll cherish forever! It is a 
thrilling experience to leaf through the pages . . . 
to say the lovely Novena Prayers . . . to have, 
always at your fingertips, a wonderful way to use 
the power of prayer! 


Genvine Leather Binding! Finest quality leathers, richly 
finished and polished, deeply embossed. 


Tooling in Pure Gold! The cover is inlaid with pure 
leaf gold; binding edges and page edges burnished in 
24-Karat gold also. 

Over 300 Pages in Full Color! Every page is printed 
in brilliant full color. Special type for easy reading. 


Vatican Tapestries! Centuries-old, hand-woven tapes- 


Now... the book you've always wanted! 1? 


tries portraying the first Pentecost and the Assumption 


reproduced in full color as end papers. 


Art Bomage poms Throughout! Magnificent paintings 
° 


by many 


radiant colors. A full color hand-illuminated initial © 


in a jewel-like setting introduces each Novena. 
Treasury ef Prayers! Each devotion is complete with 


familiar prayers, and prayers for special intentions. 


Rich Indulgences Granted! Introductions tell about — 
each Novena and of the rich Indulgences granted 
"| 


those who make these devotions. 





the world’s great artists are reproduced in | 
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lovely Novena Hymns and Litanies. Also a treasury of 
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YOU'VE NEVER SEEN ANYTHING 
LIKE THE AMAZING NEW 


SAINT JOSEPH 
CONTINUOUS 
SUNDAY MISSAL 


* No more page-turning from section to 
section! *» Each mass Complete and Con- 
tinuous . . . from the Prayers at the Foot of 7 os 
the Altar to the Last Blessing! > A Com- 

plete Holy Mass for every Sunday and — FOR EACH SUNDAY 


No turning back and forth! 
Holy Day of the Year! 1346 So handy—it’s the ideal Sun- 


prmay “ : 


pages. day Missal for Catholics of 
Check Those 6 Outstanding Features 4% x6%. # all ages. 


At last! A magnificent new Sunday Missal 
1. Absolutely NO TURNING of pages, that lets you follow the Holy Mass without 


from the Ordinary to the Proper. having fe turn b pe and forth. Yes, cach noes 
2. 70 New Inspiring Gospel is complete and continuous...word for word! 
Illustrations. ype te sei richer your participation 
: 1 i 
3. Official Confraternity Text—({word- will be when you can stop worrying about 
for-word as read from the pulpit). losing you eve a cy 0 - a peeree = 
og: . . . owning a beautifully Dound and printe 
a Magnificently illustrated in color: Missal, with 58 full color ill hata 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass plus 70 black and white illustrations .. . all 
Stations of the Cross by world-famous liturgical artists. 


Holy Rosary EXAMINE FREE FOR 10 DAYS 


Promises of the Sacred Heart. aa nies . sh 
nd no money! Simply mail coupon below. 
5. Large, easy-to-read type. If not delighted return at end of ten days 
6. Attractive format. No other Sunday and owe us nothing! But Hurry! Mail today! 


Missal like it. 
SEND NO MONEY 
ACT NOW! MAIL COUPON TODAY! Pay only $2.00 a month 


fter free examination until 
CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. & : > 
225 W. 34th $t., N. Y. 1, N. ¥. Dept. CD-2 onder dy me 1.99 pate. 
Please rush my Saint Joseph Continuous Sunday ii _ ge edition, with rich maroon 
Missal for FREE 10-day EXAMINATION. If not Hie a} flexible leather, bright gold 
delighted, i'll return it at the end of 10 days and Hi; Cy edges. 

owe nothing. Otherwise, I'll pay only $2.00 a 

month until total of $5.95 is paid. Check here [) Edited by 

for Leather DeLuxe Edition at $12.50. 6 Rev. H. Hoever 


Name Imprimatur 
tin yt “5 Eminence 
rancis 


City —Zone__State. . Cardinal 


i $6.00 enclosed in full payment. ($12.00: for hy OR: = S- 
e b 


Luxe Edition). No postal or carrying charges. 














hbishop 


(Send full payment on orders outside U.S. & Can.) a nas emere" of New York 








